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State  Board  of  Health  of  Maryland, 

Baltimore,  January  Yth,  1880. 

To  his  Excellency^  the  Governor,  and  the 

Honorable,  the  General  Assemhly  of  Maryland: 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  the  Third  Biennial 
Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  containing  an  elaborate 
report  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Board,  upon  the  general 
hygienic  condition  of  tlie  State,  together  with  other  interesting 
papers  on  sanitary  subjects,  from  eminent  members  of  the 
medical  profession. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

E.  LLOYD  HOWAED,  M.  D. 

President  of  the  Board. 
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'To  the  President  and  Members  of  the 

State  Board  of  Health  of  Maryland : 

I  herewith  present,  for  transmission  to  his  Excellency,  the 
'Governor,  and  the  General  Assembly  of  Maryland,  my  bien- 
nial report  for  1880. 

The  continued  healthfulness  of  every  section  of  onr  State  is 
a  subject  of  congratulation  and  gratitude.  AVe  have  passed 
through  two  summers  that  have  been  peculiarly  distressing  to 
other  communities,  by  reason  of  visitations  from  Yellow  Fever, 
while  we  have  enjoyed  perfect  exemption  from  that  and  other 
'<jpidemic  diseases. 

The  circumstances  connected  with  these  events  lead  me  to 
make  some  general  remarks  upon  the  subject  of  epidemic 
diseases,  and  to  invite  attention  to  the  deductions  which  must 
necessarily  arise — a  proper  consideration  of  which  would  tend 
to  guard  us  against  the  evils  of  those  pestilences  which  are 
usually  propagated  through  the  medium  of  an  impure  atmos- 
.■phere. 

Public  health  can  only  be  maintained  by  ceaseless  vigilance, 
and  the  longest  period  of  exemption  from  disease  may  be 
quickly  followed  by  distructive  epidemics,  if  carelessness  or 
indifierence  suspend  that  constant  watchfulness  which  is  de- 
manded as  the  price  of  the  safety  and  happiness  of  the  people. 
This  vigilance  must  be  accompanied  and  supplemented  with 
authority — with  legal  power  to  enforce  those  guards  and 
restrictions  which  science  and  observation  may  determine  to 
be  indispensable  to  the  preservation  of  the  public  health.  The 
powers  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  should,  therefore,  be 
enlarged,  and  authority  given  to  it  to  act  with  promptness  in 
the  enforcement  of  the  most  stringent  sanitary  regulations  at 
all  times,  without  waiting  for  the  terror  of  an  epidemic  to  give 
sanction  to  its  acts.  International  sanitary  law  has  not  yet 
been  able  to  exclude  from  any  country  such  pestilences  as 
•Cholera,  Yellow  Fever  and  tlie  Plague;  but  it  is  to  State  and 
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Local  Boards  of  Health  that  communities  must  look  for  pro- 
tection from  these  and  other  epidemic  diseases;  hence  the 
necessity  of  investing  snch  Boards  with  ample  authority. 

THE  YELLOW  FEVER. 

During  the  summer  of  1878,  the  Yellow  Fever  ravaged  all 
the  lower  portion  of  the  Mississippi  Yalley,  breaking  oat  at 
l^GW  Orleans,  and  maintaining  its  hold  on  the  Crescent  city, 
from  first  to  last,  with  exceptional  obstanancy.  New  Orleans- 
seems  to  be  a  natural  nidus  of  malarial  pestilence;  built  below 
the  highest  level  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and  protected  only 
by  levees  from  frequent  inundations,  it  may  be  said  to  be  built 
upon  the  water,  even  more  truly  than  Yenice  or  Amsterdam. 
It  does  not,  like  the  latter,  rest  on  piles,  nor  is  it  intersected 
by  canals;  but  its  site,  like  a  great  part  of  the  vast  delta 
whose  abundant  produce  is  the  foundation  of  its  commercial 
importance,  is  but  a  deposit  of  mud  percolated  everywhere  by 
water,  whose  level  is  but  a  few  inches  below  the  surface.  In 
such  ground  a  grave  cannot  be  dug,  and  the  dead  of  New 
Orleans  are  consequently  laid  in  brick  tombs  upon,  rather 
than  under  the  soil.  From  these  tombs  the  noisome  emana- 
tions of  dead  bodies  constantly  escape  to  pollute  the  atmos- 
phere; under  such  conditions,  beneath  a  tropical  sun,  and' 
inhabited  to  a  great  extent  by  a  population  of  ignorant,, 
reckless  and  untidy  negroes,  the  marvel  is  not  that  New 
Orleans  suffers  frequently  from  the  characteristic  malarial' 
epidemic  of  that  section,  but  that  in  summer  it  is  ever  free 
from  it. 

The  existence  of  yellow  fever  during  the  last  summer  in 
Memphis  and  vicinity,  and  scarcely  anywhere  else  in  the  United 
States,  save  a  few  sporadic  cases  in  other  cities,  was  an  occur- 
rence both  strange  and  unaccountable  if  we  discard  the  theory i 
that  the  disease  depends  for  its  existence,  if  not  for  its  origin, , 
upon  local  insanitary  conditions — conditions  which  may  be  con- 
trolled almost  absolutely  by  the  enforcement  of  proper  sanitary 
regulations.  For  many  years  the  neglect  of  the  public  police 
of  Memphis  has  been  well  known.  The  streets  are  in  wretched 
condition,  having  been  paved  with  wooden  blocks,  which  are 
now  and  have  been  for  several  years  in  a  state  of  decay  ;  and 
the  sewers,  drains,  bayous  and  other  channels  for  carrying  oft 
the  impurities  of  the  city,  are  represented  to  be  foul  to  an  in- 
creditable  degree,  and  to  exhale  an  insufferable  stench.  Such 
is  especially  the  case  with  Bayou  Gayoso,  a  sluggish  stream 
which  traverses  the  city  from  north  to  south,  and  usually  con- 
tains a  quantity  of  stagnant,  filthy  water,  filled  with  putrifying 
animal  and  vegetable  substances. 
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DUTY    OP    THE    STATE    IN    THE    APPLICATION    OF    SANITARY 
ENOWLEDGE. 

An  eiScient  adminisfcratioa  of  sanitary  laws,  den:iauds  both 
power  and  the  expenditure  oi  money.  Without  the  au- 
thority of  law  necessary  to  enforce  the  observance  of  proper 
sanitary  regulations,  the  State  Board  of  Health  can  accomplish 
but  little  beyond  its  present  limited  functions  as  an  advisory 
Board  ;  and  without  the  pecuniary  means  necessary  to  carry 
into  operation  the  investigation  of  hygienic  subjects,  many 
important  questions  must  fail  of  the  proper  amount  of  study. 
But  as  ill  health  and  disease  are  more  expensive  than  perfect 
sanitation,  it  will  be  found  true  economy  for  the  State  to  make 
reasonable  expenditures  in  arresting  those  influences  and 
causes  which  are  known  to  be  injurious  to  the  public  health. 

In  an  address  upon  this  subject  delivered  before  the  Ameri- 
can Public  Health  Association,  Prof.  Steven  Smith,  of  New- 
York,  says : 

"However  we  may  educate  the  people  in  the  art  of  healthy 
living ;  however  carefully  the  medical  profession  may  protect 
the  family  and  individuals  from  the  approach  of  disease ;  and 
however  intelligently  architecture,  engineering  and  other  de- 
partments of  labor  may  plan  and  execute  sanitary  work,  there 
is  still  required  a  central  authority  which  must  enforce  those 
needful  regulations  which  require  private  interest  to  yield  to 
the  demands  of  the  public  welfare.  Hence  arises  the  necessity 
of  municipal  and  State  organizations,  constituted  to  exercise 
supreme  jurisdiction  in  sanitary  administration.  These  bodies 
should  not  only  be  exponents  of  the  present  state  of  sanitary 
knowledge,  but  should  also  constitute  an  advance  corps  of  ex- 
plorers in  new  fields. 

"The  State  must  difler  from  the  municipal  organization  in 
the  administration  of  health  laws.  The  former  includes  within 
the  scope  of  its  inquiry  and  jurisdiction  the  entire  State.  In 
general  its  duties  are  made  largely  advisory ;  indeed  far  too 
much  so  in  districts  where  no  health  authority  exists.  The 
State  Board  of  Health  should  have  power,  under  proper  limi- 
tations, to  compel  the  execution  of  sanitary  works  in  towns 
where  they  are  neglected.  Nay,  more,  State  Boards  should  re- 
quire of  all  new  towns  that  the  foundations  be  laid  with  refer- 
ence to  the  public  health  of  their  future  inhabitants,  that 
proper  drainage  should  be  made  and  pure  water  supplied,  &c., 
before  the  site  selected  is  occupied.  How  greatly  would  the 
health  of  the  people  of  these  towns  be  promoted  and  the  term 
of  life  be  extended  if  the  site  wore  selected  and  prepared  by 
skilled  sanitarians?" 

If  health  be  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  of  life,  and  if  disease 
renders  man  miserable,  what  can  be  more  desirable  than  to  pre- 
serve the  advantages  of  the  one,  and  counteract  the  baneful 
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effects  of  the  other?  It  is  the  more  necessary  that  public  atten- 
tion shonld  be  directed  to  this  interesting  subject,  because  men 
living  in  a  highly  civilized  state,  are  more  apt  to  become  un- 
healthy, than  in  a  simpler  state  of  society.  In  largo  cities  the 
rich  neglect  to  take  regular  exercise  ;  are  often  improperly 
clothed,  out  of  caprice  or  fashion;  and  are  in  some  measure 
obliged,  by  the  force  of  prevailing  custom,  if  they  wish  to  live 
in  society,  to  follow,  in  regard  both  to  food  and  sleep,  the  per- 
nicious practice  of  late  meals  and  irregular  hours.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  poor  are  crowded  in  mean  houses,  live  on  un- 
wholsome  diet,  and  are  employed  in  various  unhealthy  occupa- 
tions, the  sources  of  numerous  complaints;  and  as  the  inter- 
course of  nations  becomes  more  frequent,  all  communities  are 
subject  to  infections  or  epidemic  diseases  from  which  nothing 
but  the  most  exacting  sanitary  regulations  can  exempt  them. 

The  power  of  doing  good  to  its  citizens  is  the  chief  object  for 
which  municipal.  State  or  General  Government  is  desirable,  and 
as  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  the  people  are  intimately 
blended  with  and  dependant  upon  their  health  and  strength, 
nothing  can  be  more  desirable  than  that  the  State  shonld  make 
ample  provision  for  preserving  the  health  of  her  citizens  by 
adopting  such  measures  of  sanitation  as  will  tend  to  prevent 
disease  and  exclude  those  murderous  epidemics  which  may  cost 
thousands  of  lives  and  millions  of  money. 

COST   OF    EPIDEMICS. 

Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  cost  of  an  epidemic  to  a 
community,  by  the  following  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  Yellow 
Fever  epidemic  of  1878,  to  the  City  of  New  Orleans,  as  stated 
in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Health-  of  Louis- 
iana, January  1879 : 

Estimated  number  of  cases  25,000. 
Cost  of  10  days  sickness  of  each  one,  at  $3.00  per 

day ....$      750,000  00 

Gost  of  4,500  funerals  at  $25.00  each........ 112,500  00 

About  two-fifths  of  4,500  victims  represents  each 

jEl  a  capital  value  of  $1,000 1,800,000  00 

Remaining  three-fifths  at  $300 ,.        810,000  00 

Loss  of  time  of  half  the  industrial  population, 
say  20,000  people,  for  90  days,  at  $2.00  per 

day 3,600,000  00 

Values  destroyed  by  the  epidemic , 7,072,500  00 

Commercial  losses  by  interruption  of  intercourse 
witb  the  surrounding  country,  and  diversion 
of  trade  to  other  cities ." 5,000,000  00 

Total  loss ; $19,145,000  00 
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These  figures  show  a  loss  to  New  Orleans,  with  a  population 
of  less  than  one-third  that  of  Baltimore,  of  nearly  $20,000,000. 
An  estimate  of  the  total  losses  to  the  country  from  the  same 
epidemic,  has  been  made  by  Mr.  A.  B,  Farquhar,  in  which  he 
places  it  at  the  enormous  sum  of  $175,000,000. 

When  all  these  particulars  are  considered,  an  apology  can 
hardly  be  required  from  one  who  has  directed  his  special  atten- 
tion to  such  subjects,  for  venturing  to  lay  before  the  public  the 
result  of  his  inquiries  regarding  them,  nor  for  asking  the  Legis- 
lature to  vote  a  sufficient  amount  of  money  to  secure  the  highest 
degree  of  health  practicable  to  the  people.  '''■Nothing  is  so 
economical  as  health,  and  nothing  so  vjaste/ul  as  sickness.^^ 

SANITARY  CONDITION  OF    BALTIMORE. 

In  many  respects  "Jones'  Falls"  and  "Harford  Run"  bear 
the  same  relation  to  Baltimore  that  Bayou  Gayoso  does  to 
Memphis,  and  'unless  their  sanitary  condition  is  improved,  they 
may,  at  no  distant  day,  excite  a  malignant  fever  in  our  midst 
which  will  sweep  oif  thousands  of  citizens,  and  for  the  time 
paralize  the  whole  business  of  the  city.  As  long  as  the  accu- 
mulation of  filth  in  these  streams  is  covered  by  water,  no  inju- 
rious consequences  will  probably  result,  but  should  the  quantity 
of  filth  be  increased  so  as  to  rise  above  the  surface  of  the 
water,  the  most  dreadful  consequences  may  be  anticipated.  It 
would  be  well,  therefore,  to  apply  the  "ounce  of  prevention" 
before  the  "pound  of  cure"  is  demanded  by  the  outbreak  of 
some  appalling  epidemic. 

The  note  of  warning  sounded  over  the  danger  which  lurks  in 
Jones'  Falls  and  Harford  Run,  may  seem  unnecessary  when 
the  present  healthy  condition  of  Baltimore  is  recalled;  but 
when  we  advert  to  the  man}'  unfavorable  circumstances  con- 
nected with  the  sanitation  of  this  city,  we  cannot  withhold 
surprise  at  its  present  condition  of  health. 

The  cultivation  of  a  high  degree  of  health  is  intimately 
blended  with  the  prosperity,  not  alone  of  the  city,  but  of  the 
entire  State,  and  the  most  restrictive  and  uncompromising  pro- 
visions should,  therefore,  be  enacted  to  protect  the  people 
against  the  various  preventable  diseases  which  so  often  sweep 
over  communities,  dissolving  homes  and  crushing  the  brightest 
hopes  and  tenderest  affections  of  the  heart.  "Wealth  may 
furnish  the  means  of  escape  from  epidemics,  bat  poverty  trem- 
bles at  their  approach,  and  must  succumb  to  the  inexorable 
destiny." 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  means  of  cleanliiiess  has  not  yet 
received  that  attention  in  Baltimore  which  the  importance  of 
the  subject  demands.     The  city  has  many  nuclei  of  disease 
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which  sooner  or  later  may  contribute  their  quota  of  assistance 
to  other  life  destroying  agents.  There  are  badly  planned  con- 
tract made  sewers  that  are  mere  wells  for  the  reception  and  re- 
tention of  the  filth  washed  down  from  streets  and  houses;  there 
are  seventy  or  eighty  thousand  privy  vaults,  poisoning  the  whole 
foundation  of  the  city,  many  of  them,  by  badly  contrived  pipes 
and  defective  plumbing,  discharge  their  pernicious  gases  into 
dwellings.  Jones'  Falls  and  Harford  Eun  supplement  "The 
Basin"  in  disseminating,  broadcast,  offensive  and  noxious  gases; 
and  lastly,  there  is  an  entire  absence  of  any  system  of  market  in- 
spection which  leaves  market-men,  hucksters  and  corner  groce- 
ries to  supply  with  bad  meat,  withered  vegetables  and  unripe 
or  unsound  fruit,  the  people  who  cannot  do  otherwise  than  buy 
them  Neither  the  public  nor  the  authorities  have  risen  to  the 
gravity  of  the  situation,  and  unless  the  city  is  protected  by  a 
stronger  Code  of  Health  Laws,  its  escape  from  the  ravages  of 
disease  will  be  due  more  to  fortuitous  circumstances  than  to  a 
wise  forethought. 

DRAINAGE    AND    SEWERAGE    OF    BALTIMORE    CITY. 

One  of  the  most  important  means  for  the  preservation  of 
health  in  large  cities,  is  a  propor  system  of  drainage  and  sewer- 
age. It  is  estimated  that  jV  of  ^^^Q  surface  of  Baltimore, 
exclusive  of  streets  and  public  ways,  is  occupied  by  privy 
vaults,  whose  contents  saturate  the  surrounding  earth,  and 
whose  noxious  gases,  mingling  with  the  atmosphere,  render 
it  offensive,  as  well  as  a  medium  of  engendering  and  spread- 
ing disease.  Every  large  city  of  Europe,  and  many  in  this 
country,  have  introduced,  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  or  a  means 
of  sanitary  reform,  a  system  of  underground  sewerage,  and 
however  true  it  may  be  that  "filth  which  is  seen  will  generally 
bo  removed,"  it  remains,  nevertheless,  true  that  underground 
sewerage  is  accepted  both  by  science  and  experience  as  the 
best  means  of  securing  that  cleanliness  so  necessary  to  public 
health.  The  improved  apparatus  for  cleaning  privies,  which  is 
now  much  employed,  may,  if  perfected,  provide  a  remedy  for 
some  of  the  evils,  provided  authority  is  given  and  enforced  to 
require  the  periodical  emptying  of  these  receptacles ;  but  the 
partial  pumping  which  is  usually  given  to  them  only  stirs  up 
the  offensive  matter,  and,  at  best,  removes  the  least  noxious 
part  of  their  contents. 

The  large  amount  of  surface  washing  and  othor  organic  mat- 
ter which  passes  into  "The  Basin,"  has  made  the  harbor  of 
Baltimore  a  foul  cees-pool,  and  no  moans  can  be  devised  as  an 
adequate  remedy  which  does  not  prevent  all  drainage  and 
sewage  from  flowing  into  it.  At  London,  where  there  is  a 
tide  of  nearly  thirty  feet,  the   sewers    at   one   time   emptied 
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■directly  into  the  Thames,  and  that  large  river  became  a 
nuisance  so  intolerable,  that  the  Government  built  sewers,  at 
an  expense  of  many  millions  of  pounds,  to  carry  the  sewage 
more  than  twenty  miles  below  the  city.  It  was  clearly  shown 
by  the  reports  of  distinguished  engineers,  made  to  the  sewerage 
of  Towns  Commission,  that  "sewage  discharged  into  the  river 
two  hours  after  high  tide,  reached  the  same  point  upon  the 
next  flood  that  the  sewage  did  which  was  discharged  into  it 
two  hours  before  the  previous  high  tide." 

At  Montreal,  where  there  is  a  current  running  at  the  rate  of 
seven  miles  an  hour,  the  sewage  discharged  into  the  St. 
Lawrence  River  so  contaminated  the  locality  as  to  be  offensive 
to  smell  and  injurious  to  health  ;  and  in  one  instance  when  a 
-small  sewer  delivered  its  flow  into  a  dock  of  La  Ohene  Canal, 
which  was  constantly  changing  its  contents  by  the  passage  of 
boats,  the  water  became  so  defiled  and  offensive  that  the 
authorities  found  it  necessary  to  construct  a  sewer  far  out  into 
the  river. 

The  City  of  Boston  had,  a  few  years  since,  sewers  emptying 
into  the  large  rivers  on  its  circumference,  and  into  the  harbor 
where  the  tide  is  twelve  to  fifteen  feet,  and  although  the 
sewage  of  the  city  was  distributed  over  a  line  of  many  miles 
instead  of  into  a  contracted  basin,  it  became  so  great  a  nuisance 
that  a  large  tunnel  has  lately  been  built  to  remove  the  dis- 
charge to  a  point  many  miles  down  Massachusetts  Bay. 

Many  other  examples  of  cities  might  be  given  where  neither 
tide  nor  current  afforded  relief,  and  it  is  a  fair  and  irresistable 
deduction  that  the  offensive  condition  of  the  harbor  of  Balti- 
more is  owing  to  the  amount  of  filth  carried  into  it  by  surface 
washings  and  sewers,  and  that  the  same  cannot  be  corrected  by 
tides,  nor  by  any  process  of  flushing,  however  strong  may  be 
the  current  thus  produced.  The  only  mode  of  purifying  "The 
Basin,"  is  to  arrest  the  influx  of  impurities  by  properly  con- 
structed sewers,  which  will  intercept  and  carry  ofi  the  mate- 
rials which  produce  the  evil.  And  unless  this  is  done,  there 
is  an  imminent  probability  that  the  health  of  the  entire  city 
may  become  involved;  and  should  an  epidemic  be  the  result, 
who  can  estimate  its  cost  or  calculate  its  consequences?  There 
is  an  immediate  and  prime  necessity  for  providing,  at  what- 
ever cost  may  be  required,  a  general  and  thorough  system  of 
underground  sewerage  for  Baltimore,  not  only  for  present 
necessities,  but  for  the  future  growth  and  developement  of 
the  city. 

The  expense  of  the  improvement  can    be  pretty  accurately 
%':;otnputed ;  but    let    the   expense   amount  to  what  it  may,  the 
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resources  to  pay  the  interest  and  ultimately  sink  the  capital' 
are  abundant,  and  will  grow  with  the  increase  of  the  popula- 
tion. The  water  closet  and  drain  pipes  of  every  house  should', 
under  municipal  control,  be  connected  with  the  system  of 
sewerage.  Eighty  thousand  houses,  averaging  a  sewer  tax  of 
$5  per  annum,  would  give  $400,000,  which  at  five  per  cent, 
will  pay  the  interest  of  an  eight  million  loan,  a  sum,  in  all  pro- 
bability, adequate  to  a  large  portion  of  the  expense  ;  and  it  is - 
a  resource  that  will  increase  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of 
population- 
No  period  can  be  more  favorable  to  a  serious  consideration 
of  this  important  subject  than  the  present.  It  is  the  duty  of  a 
wise  municipality  to  prevent  pauperism;  it  is  better  even  to 
pay  liberal  wages,  than  to  maintain  the  poor  by  charity.  An 
almshouse  is  the  last  resort  of  those  who  have  lost  every  sense 
of  pride  and  independence,  which  ought  always  to  be  cher- 
ished. By  affording  labor,  the  means  of  honorable  support 
are  also  afforded.  The  City  Almshouse  is  already  full  to 
overflowing,  and  our  Penitentiaries  and  State  Prisons  have 
not  the  capacity  for  the  numerous  culprits  condemned  to  their 
walls,  and  some  of  whom,  no  doubt,  have  committed  the 
crimes  for  whicli  they  are  condemned-,  for  the  wery  purpose  of 
finding  a  home,  however  miserable,  where  to  lay  their  heads. 
Employment  alone  can  change  this  state  of  things,  and  ought 
to  be  provided.  A  tit  occasion  now  presents  itself  to  the  city 
in  the  accomplishment  of  the  great  object  that  has  been  pro- 
posed. The  details  of  labor  incident  to  a  work  such  as  that 
contemplated,  will  employ  many  hands,  diminish  mendicity, 
and  prevent  crime,  and  the  numerous  evils  arising  from  pov- 
erty and  idleness.  A  debt  need  not  be  feared,  which  carries 
with  its  effects  the  means  of  redemption.  The  loan  will  stand 
insulated  from  every  other,  be  specific,  and  have  distinct 
resources  for  the  payment  of  interest  and  diminution  of  the 
principal.  Posterity  will  have  no  right  to  complain,. foi?  thej 
will  be  in  the  daily  enjoyment  of  its  benefits.  Every  addi- 
tional house  that  is  built,  every  new  factory,  hotel,  bath  or 
other  public  or  private  building,  will  afford  a  constant  and 
augmenting  fund  to  be  set  apart  for  the  extinction  of  the 
whole  debt  that  may  be  created.  There  is  nothing  hypotheti- 
cal in  these  views.  I  am  aware  that  the  matter  has  already 
received  some  notice  of  the  Mayor  and'  Oity  Council,  though 
no  measures  have  been  adopted  to  carry  the  project  into  effecty 
and  I,  therefore,  deem  it  a  duty  as  a  public  health  official,  to 
revive  attention  to  a  subject  of  such  magnitude  and  interest 
as  connected  with  the  health  of  this  rapidly  increasing. rae-- 
tropolis. 
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OPEN  PRIVIES  AND  CESS-POOLS. 


This  subject  has  already  been  adverted  to,  but  its  importauco 
demands  still  further  notice.  The  seventy  or  eighty  thousand 
open  privies  in  the  city,  with  their  half  a  million  superficial  feet 
ot  exhaling  surface,  and  their  three  millions  cubic  feet  of  foul 
matter,  constantly  emit  an  invisible  fever  cloud,  poisoning  the 
atmosphere  and  spreading  the  seeds  of  disease  and  death 
throughout  the  whole  city.  These  pits  are  so  constructed  that 
their  contents  drain  into  and  ooze  through  the  surrounding 
soil,  and  often  into  the  water  of  wells  in  proximity  to  them ; 
and  as  they  become  more  and  more  used  the  evils  will  increase 
in  the  form  ot  still  more  completely  saturated  soil,  polluted 
wells  and  foundations,  and  cellars  flooded  with  stagnant  and 
offensive  fluids.  Wherever  excrementitious  matter  is  allowed 
to  remain  decomposing  in  tho  neighbourhood  of  dwellings, 
influences  of  a  dangerous  kind  are  sure  to  be  engendered. 
The  air  contaminated  by  the  volatile  products  arising  from 
such  masses,  is  anything  but  pure  and  lifegiving,  and  will 
sooner  or  later  impair  if  not  destroy  the  good  health  of  the 
city. 

"The  presence,"  say  the  Report  of  the  General  Board  of 
Health  of  England,  "of  impurity  produced  by  the  decomposi- 
tion of  animal  and  vegetable  matter,  is  now  established  as  a 
constant  concomitant  of  the  excessive  ravages  of  typhus  and 
epidemic  diseases  in  towns  ;  and  a  proportionate  exemption 
from  such  maladies  has  marked  the  removal  of  the  source  of 
ariel  pollution.  In  proportion  as  perfect  cleanliness  has  been 
obtained,  a  comparative  exemption  from  the  entire  class  of 
zymotic  diseases  has  followed." 

It  is  now  universally  admitted,  that  the  exhalations  arising 
from  the  putridity  of  open  privies  and  cess-pools  are  strongly 
inducive  of  disease.  History  teaches  that  pestilence  has 
always  haunted  the  scenes  of  fifth  ;  the  Plague,  the  Black  Death, 
Typhoid  Fever,  Scarlet  Fever  and  Diptheria,  all  find  in  filthy 
places  their  favorite  resort,  and  Yellow  Fever^our  modern  pes- 
tilence,  is  no  exception  to  the  rule. 

Another  most  important  matter  to  be  considered  is,  the  con- 
nection of  privies  with  the  dwelling-houses  of  the  people.  Not 
only  is  the  soil  saturated,  the  wells  poisoned,  the  cellars  over- 
flowed and  polluted,  but  the  atmosphere  of  the  dwelling-house 
itself  is  often  directly  contaminated  by  foul  gases  conducted 
from  privies  and  sewers  directly  into  the  house,  and  even  sleep- 
ing apartments,  by  pipes  designed  to  convey  away  the  excreta. 
The  importance  of  this  subject  is  such  that  it  cannot  be  too 
seriously  dwelt  upon  or  too  often  adverted  to.  All  appliances  for 
ventilation   will   be  futile,  it  the  air  admitted  or  supplied  is 
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tainted  by  admixture  of  gases  emanating  from  the  filthy  accu- 
mulations of  cess-pools  and  privies. 

BUEYING  PLACES  IN  OK  NEAR  THE  CITIES. 

The  eyes  of  the  public  should  be  opened  to  the  dangerous 
result  arising  from  the  practice  of  interring  the  dead  in  imme- 
diate proximity  to  the  living.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  to  bury 
the  dead  in  or  near  a  city  is  a  serious  evil,  and  one  which  has 
been  a  subject  of  sanitary  regulation  from  the  earliest  times. 
The  ceremonies  of  the  Jews,  the  process  of  embalming  practiced 
by  the  Egyptians,  the  burning  of  the  dead  by  the  Greeks,  the 
Romans  and  the  Ethiopians,  were  but  sanitary  measures  to 
escape  the  dangers  that  arise  from  the  process  of  putrefaction. 
The  Jews  dreaded  all  communication  with  dead  bodies,  so 
much  so  that  travellers  were  even  forbidden  to  walk  near  the 
places  where  the  dead  had  been  interred ;  and  among  the 
Greeks  the  practice  of  conveying  the  dead  far  beyond  the  walls 
of  their  cities,  as  soon  as  life  was  extinct,  was  sustained  both  by 
the  laws  and  by  the  religious  doctrines  of  that  refined  people. 
Among  the  Romans  the  prohibition  of  inhumation  in  towns 
was  fully  established  in  the  law  of  the  twelve  tribes.  '-'■  llominem 
vnortuum  in  urbe  ne  sepilito  neve  urito,''^  was  a  law  renewed 
by  each  succeeding  form  of  government. 

We  find  also  that  the  Parliament  of  Paris  in  1765,  took  a 
stand  against  the  abuses  of  the  then  existing  system  of  inter- 
ment. In  the  preamble  to  their  decree  on  the  subject,  it  was 
asserted  that  "daily  complaints  are  made  on  the  infectious 
effects  of  the  parish  cemeteries,  especially  when  the  heats  of 
summer  have  increased  the  exhalations."  It  was  not,  however, 
until  1790,  that  a  law  was  passed  by  the  National  Assembly 
commanding  all  towns  and  villages  in  France  to  discontinue 
the  use  of  their  old  burial  places,  and  to  form  others  at  a  dis- 
tance from  their  habitations.  Not  only  has  the  French  Gov- 
ernment, but  most  of  the  Governments  of  Europe  have  of 
late  years  given  preeminent  attention  to  this  matter,  and  in 
many  instances  the  remains  of  those  who  had  long  laid  mould- 
ering in  their  tombs  have  been  carefully  removed  from  the 
interior  of  cities,  and  respectfully  deposited  in  mortuaries  so 
far  distant  from  "the  busy  hum  of  men,"  as  not  to  endanger 
the  living.  Not  only  should  all  burying  places  be  remote  from 
habitations,  but  the  mode  of  burial  should  be  regulated  by 
law.  Graves  should  never  be  so  close  to  each  other  as  to  pre- 
vent the  access  of  air  through  the  porous  soil  to  the  body,  and 
the  earth,  even  of  remote  cemetaries,  should  not  be  permitted 
to  become  saturated  with  the  putrescent  exhalations  which  is 
characteristic  of  old  and  crowded  burial  places.  The  prime 
object   of  interment   is   to   effect   the  complete  decay  of  the 
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"body,  accelerating  the  return  of  "earth  to  earth,"  and  every 
facility  should  therefore  be  oflered  to  that  end.  The  rich  and 
the  poor  are  in  no  wise  different  when  they  meet  in  the  grave, 
and  the  bodies  of  both  should  be  subject  to  the  same  regula- 
tions, for  both  are  liable  to  the  same  changes  after  death,  and 
have  to  pass  through  the  same  process  of  decay,  in  order  that 
the  elements  of  their  bodies  may  be  restored  to  the  living 
world,  and  again  circulate  in  accordance  with  the  laws  and 
economy  of  nature.  We  may  endeavour  to  gratify  selfish  feel- 
ing, prompted  by  aflfectionate  remembrance,  and  try  to  keep 
together  the  frail  fabric  of  the  dead ;  we  may  swathe  it  in 
cerements,  confine  it  in  metal,  wood  or  stone,  build  it  into 
vaults  and  heap  pyramids  upon  it;  but  it  is  all  in  vain.  It  is 
the  law  of  nature  that  it  shall  decay,  and  its  elements  pass 
again  into  the  living  world  and  so  circulate  forever.  Our 
efforts,  therefore,  should  be  to  expedite  the  processes  of  nature, 
not  to  check  or  retard  them.  There  should  be  no  burying  in 
metalic  cases  or  in  vaults;  but  all  dead  bodies  should  find  a  rest- 
ing place  in  the  soil,  and  a  speedy  intermixture  with  the  earth, 
and  at  such  a  distance  from  habitations  that  the  putrefactive 
process  of  the  grave  may  not  exercise  its  baneful  effects  upon 
the  living. 

WHAKVES    AND   DOCKS. 

A  great  and  permanent  improvement  of  the  City  of  Balti- 
more, and  one  that  would  contribute  essentially  to  the  health 
of  its  inhabitants,  by  removing  a  constantly  increasing  source 
of  evil,  would  be  to  place  the  wharves,  docks  and  slips,  in  such 
a  state  as  to  insure  their  freedom  from  the  nuisances  that  at 
present  infest  them.  A  permanent  river  wall  of  stone,  care- 
fully laid  in  cement,  should  be  given  the  city,  extending  from 
Fell's  Point  to  Locust  Point ;  and  the  piers  projecting  from 
this  wall  or  bulkhead,  should  be  so  constructed  as  to  prevent 
any  accumulation  of  filth  beneath  them. 

The  material  for  the  construction  of  such  wharves  exists  in 
great  abundance  in  the  vicinity  of  this  city,  and  taking  into 
account  its  durability,  compared  with  the  perishable  nature  of 
wood,  is  relatively  cheaper,  and  on  all  accounts  to  be  preferred. 
No  other  plan  than  that  of  a  wall  of  masonry  is  sufficiently 
•durable,  nor  can  be  even  temporarily  satisfactory.  The  present 
wooden  bulkheads  are  constantly  sinking  and  sliding  out,  and 
owing  to  their  situation  rapidly  decay  and  become  not  only 
detrimental  to  the  interests  of  commerce,  but  iiighly  prejudi- 
cial to  public  health. 

The  cities  of  London,  Liverpool,  Rotterdam,  Amsterdam, 
Antwerp,  llochello,  Bourdeaux,  and  indeed  most  of  the  sea- 
ports of  Europe  and  several  of  the  more  enterprising  commer- 
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cial  cities  of  America,  as  Boston,  Portland  and  New  York, 
have  their  bulkheads,  piers  and  docks  of  solid  masonry,  which 
is  not  only  the  simplest  and  most  convenient,  but  has  proved, 
in  the  end,  by  far  the  most  economical  system,  and,  above  all, 
one  which  essentially  guards  against  those  deposits  of  filth  and 
vermin  that  necessarily  accumulate  in  the  cavities  and  con- 
stantly increasing  crevices  of  wooden  structures,  giving  rise  in 
the  summer  season  to  offensive  odors  and  poisonous  emana- 
tions, which  if  not  essential  to  the  first  production  of  fevers, 
will,  at  least,  lend  wings  to  epidemic  diseases  when  once  en- 
gendered. 

If  a  line  of  stone  work  were  carefully  constructed  around 
the  harbor  of  Baltimore,  and  rendered  impervious  to  water, 
great  additional  value  would  be  given  to  all  the  adjacent 
property  ;  for  by  rendering  the  cellars  dry,  they  can  "he  appro- 
priated with  great  safety  to  any  of  the  purposes  for  which  they 
are  designed.  It  would  also  prove  a  sanitary  measure  of  the 
first  importance  in  connection  with  the  purification  of  the 
"basin."  The  wharves  and  docks  are  now  generally  in  a 
delapidated  condition  ;  unsafe,  unsightly,  ill-defined  and  filled 
with  decaying  animal  iand  vegetable  matter,  which  contributes 
largely  to  those  circean  smells  that  have  made  the  harbor  of 
Baltimore  a  by-word  and  a  reproach,  and  which  are  calculated 
to  sap  the  foundations  of  public  health  as  well  as  of  com- 
mercial prosperity.  Is  it  not  advisable,  therefore,  that  when 
any  new  docks  or  wharves  are  to  be  built,  or  the  old  and 
decayed  ones  to  be  removed,  that  they  be  required  to  be  con- 
structed or  rebuilt  of  stone.  I  am  aware  this  will  prove  a 
difficult,  and,  at  first,  an  expensive  undertaking ;  but,  like  all 
important  public  measures,  the  longer  it  is  delayed  the  greater 
will  be  the  obstacles  to  its  accomplishment.  Money  spent  in 
the  cause  of  public  hygiene,  so  as  to  diminish  the  death  rate 
and  preserve  human  life,  would  be  a  wise  policy,  and  the 
advantages  which  would  accrue  to  commerce  from  well  con- 
structed, convenient  and  attractive  wharves  and  docks,  should 
go  far  to  do  away  with  any  charge  that  might  be  made  of 
extravagance  in  money  spent  on  matters  so  directly  connected 
^nth  the  future  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  city. 

PUBLIC    BATHS. 

Connected  with  the  means  of  improving  the  health  of  the 
city,  is  the  establishing  of  public  baths.  Whether  we  view 
this  subject  as  connected  with  health  or  as  subservient  to  the 
purposes  of  domestic  comfort,  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance. 

In  all  ages  of  the  world,  frequent  ablutions  of  the  surface  of 
the  body  have  been  considered  important  auxiliaries  to  the 
maintenance  of  a  high  degree  of  health  and  to  the  physical 
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culture  of  the  people.  Indeed  "cleanliness  is  next  to  godli- 
ness," and  necessary  to  it;  and  in  order  to  make  men  godly,  the 
conditions  of  godliness  must  be  supplied.  These  conditions 
coincide  at  many  points  with  those  of  bodily  health.  In  Egypt, 
the  birth  place  of  arts  and  sciences,  they  were  deemed  an  im- 
portant desideratum  in  the  economy  of  hygiene,  and  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  considered  them  so  indispensable  an  element  of 
health  that  places  of  gorgeous  proportions  were  provided,  where 
all  grades  of  the  people — the  poet,  the  sage,  the  philosopher, 
the  mechanic  and  the  laboring  man — met  to  enjoy  the  luxury 
of  the  bath,  or  to  engage  in  athletic  sports,  as  their  fancy  dic- 
tated. Nothing  in  this  age  of  vaunted  luxury  and  refinement 
can  equal  the  beauty  and  splendor  of  those  ancient  marble 
palaces  erected  as  a  shrine  for  the  worship  of  Hygiea.  Accord- 
ing to  Fabricius,  there  were  eight  hundred  and  fifty-six  public 
baths  at  Rome,  and  some  of  them  were  large  enough  to  con- 
tain at  one  time  eighteen  hundred  persons.  In  addition  to 
other  baths  the  Romans  had  the  "Calida  Natitio,"  or  tepid 
swimming  baths,  which  were  considered  powerful  promoters  of 
health,  being  very  beneficial  to  the  young  and  of  especial  ad- 
vantage to  the  old. 

Bathing  is  not  to  be  considered  merely  as  an  idle  and  luxu- 
rious amusement,  but  as  a  practice  so  favorable  to  health  and 
morality  that  it  ought  not  only  to  be  encouraged  as  much  as 
possible,  but  it  should  be  made  a  part  of  the  general  policy  of 
the  country.  Considering  the  question  in  a  hygienic  point  of 
view,  we  must  admit  its  importance  in  keeping  the  skin,  with 
its  millions  of  pores  and  its  twenty-eight  miles  of  sewage  pipes 
— sweat  ducts — in  a  clean  or  free  state ;  smooth,  elastic,  soft 
and  active,  in  short,  capable  of  fulfilling  its  natural  functions. 
In  a  moral  point  of  view,  Dr.  J.  S.  Billings,  in  his  report  on 
the  hygienie  of  the  U.  S.  Army,  presents  the  importance  of 
cleansing  the  whole  body  in  the  following  trite  but  forcible 
language :  "A  dirty  man  will,  in  most  cases,  bo  a  discontented, 
disagreeable  and  dissolute  man  ;  for  the  condition  of  his  skin  has 
much  more  to  do  with  a  man's  morals  than  is  generally  sup- 
posed." 

There  are  certain  occupations  which  render  necessary  the 
daily  bath,  but  unfortunately  they  are  not  such  occupations  as 
will  enable  those  engaged  in  them  to  indulge  in  the  precaution 
80  necessary  to  their  health.  Workers  in  white-lead,  starch- 
makers,  workers  in  mastics  and  red-lead,  hatters,  blanket- 
makers,  tanners,  leather-dressers,  dyers,  workers  in  glass-plating, 
bone-black,  &c.,  &c., — these  and  many  others  require  a  daily 
bath  for  the  preservation  of  their  health.  The  subject  is  one 
of  great  importance,  and  the  most  eminent  sanitarians  and 
medical  authorities  in  Europe  and  America  have  from  time  to 
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time,  directed  public  attention  to  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  systematic  and  regular  bathing, 

Hufeland,  a  distinguished  sanitarian,  has  forcibly  shown  the 
great  advantage  of  the  bath  for  warding  ofi  diseases  by  pro- 
moting an  equal  circulation  through  all  parts  of  the  body. 
For  the  same  reason  he  considers  it  as  a  most  valuable 
auxiliary  in  the  treatment  ot  disease.  Follovv^ing  out  this 
principle,  he  declares — and  with  perfect  truth — that,  "if  due 
attention  be  paid  to  the  health  ol  the  skin  by  the  use  of  the 
bath,  and  strict  attention  to  cleanliness  and  change  of  dress, 
medicine  of  any  kind  will  be  much  less  necessary  than  it  is 
now  conceived  to  be,  and  the  digestive  organs  v?ill  be  found  to 
execute  their  natural  functions  with  much  more  comfort  and 
satisfaction  than  when  required  to  digest  irritating  drugs  as 
well  as  food."' 

But  the  practice  ol  bathing  is  not  only  to  be  advocated  on 
the  plea  of  cleanliness;  it  has  a  direct  sedative  influence  on 
the  nervous  system,  and  leaves  a  feeling  of  comfort  and  re- 
pose, not  wholly  to  be  attributed  to  the  consciousness  of  being 
clean.  From  the  practice  ot  bathing  in  the  summer  season 
the  muscles  gain  strength,  the  appetite  increases,  health  im- 
proves, and  the  intellect  participates  in  the  general  improve- 
ment. There  is  no  better  means  of  giving  strength  to  scrofu- 
lous children,  to  chlorotic  girls,  and  to  men  debilitated  by  labor 
or  study.  The  ancient  Romans  attached  such  importance  to 
swimming  that  they  stigmatized  a  grossly  ignorant  person  by 
saying :  "He  has  learned  neither  to  read  nor  to  swim." 

Swimming  baths  during  the  summer  months  of  the  year 
would  be  of  great  utility  to  our  people,  but  it  is  useless  to 
prescribe  what  so  few  have  the  power  of  obtaining.  At  Boston 
there  are  twenty  of  these  establishments,  to  some  of  which  the 
first  ladies  of  the  city  daily  resort  in  the  summer  months.  To 
demonstrate  the  success  of  the  enterprise  in  Boston,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  give  the  number  of  the  bathers  who  resorted  to 
the  Public  Baths  of  that  city  in  one  year. 

Whole  number  of  men  bathers 344,287 

"            "          "  boy        "       825,117 

"             "           "  women  "       56,524 

«             «           "  girl         "       201,238 

Total  number  of  bathers 1,427,166 

The  cost  for  each  bath,  including  all  expenses  for  construct- 
ing new  bath-houses  and  repairing  old  ones,  superintendence, 
&c.,  amounts  to  only  about  two  cents  per  bath.  The  baths 
are  open  daily  from  June  to  September  30th.  as  follows: 
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Males. 
Week  days — 5  a.  m.  to  9  p.  m. 
Sundays — 5  a.  m.  to  9  a.  m. 


Females. 
Week  days — 6  a.  m.  to  S  p.  m. 
Sundays — 6  a.  m.  to  9  a.  m. 


Each  bather  provides  his  own  towel  and  soap.  Female 
bathers  are  also  required  to  furnish  suitable  bathing  dresses, 
generally  an  inexpensive  calico  frock. 

The  average  cost  of  constructing  these  baths,  is  $1,600  each. 
They  comprise  a  covered  oscillating  house,  to  conform  to  the 
tides,  which,  in  the  harbor  of  Boston,  "flow"  about  12  feet. 
Within  the  middle  ot  this  floating  structure  is  situated  the 
swimming  tank,  from  30  to  40  feet  in  length,  20  feet  in  width, 
and  about  4  feet  deep.  Surrounding  the  tank,  through  which 
the  water  flows  freely  and  continuously,  is  a  platform  3  to  5 
feet  wide.  On  one  side  there  are  dressing  rooms,  and  on  the 
other  seats.  Some  of  the  houses  are  covered  simply  with  an 
awning,  which  can  be  removed  in  the  winter  season  when  the 
baths  are  not  used.  Others  are  open  places  upon  the  natural 
beach,  with  dressing-houses  built  upon  two  sides  of  the  upland, 
in  the  form  of  a  right  angle,  suflScient  for  a  large  number  of 
bathers.  The  total  cost  to  the  City  of  Boston  of  maintaining 
her  public  baths,  twenty  in  number,  is  about  $30,000,  or  an 
average  of  $1,500  each. 

After  the  foregoing  statements,  no  comment  is  necessary  to 
show  the  utility  and  popularity  of  public  baths,  and  the  con- 
struction of  such  establishments  in  Baltimore,  would  doubtless 
be  greeted  with  great  favor  by  the  public. 

When  the  waters  of  the  Gunpowder  have  been  introduced, 
warm  swimming  baths  may  readily  be  established  at  several 
localities  in  the  city,  but  it  is  believed  that  at  this  time  not 
more  than  two  eligible  localities,  one  in  South  and  another  in 
East  Baltimore,  can  be  selected  for  floating  bath  houses;  for 
even  if  there  existed  in  the  "Basin,"  as  in  the  harbor  of  Boston 
and  in  the  Seine  at  Paris,  admirably  constructed  swimming 
baths,  who  would  think  of  going  into  a  place  to  bathe  which 
has  been  transformed  by  mismanagement  into  a  gigantic  un- 
covered sewer  ? 

SA.NITARY    CONDITION    OF    PUBLIC    SCHOOLS. 

Nothwithstanding  the  fact  that  a  great  advance  has  been 
made  within  a  few  years  past,  both  in  public  opinion  and  pub- 
lic action,  respecting  the  sanitary  condition  of  school  houses, 
the  disasterous  consequences  of  neglect  in  this  particular,  are 
not  yet  sufficiently  and  generally  appreciated.  No  subject  con- 
nected with  the  interests  of  the  community  afibrds  a  greater 
source  of  mortification  and  humiliation  than  the  condition  of 
some  of  our  public  scho(51  houses. 
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.  A  sanitary  survey  of  all  the  public  school  buildings  in  the 
State  should  be  made,  from  tiaie  to  time,  and  authority  given 
to  require  the  necessary  alterations  in  order  to  adopt  them  to 
proper  sanitary  principles.  Early  in  the  winter  of  1878,  I  be- 
gun an  inspection  of  the  public  schools  of  Baltimore,  but  a 
severe  and  protracted  illness  prevented  me  from  completing  the 
work,  but  in  compliance  with  the  following  resolution  : 

^^Besolved  hy  the  Second  Branch  of  the  City  Council  of  Bal- 
timore, That  Dr.  0.  W.  Chancellor,  Secretary  State  Board  of 
Health  of  Maryland,  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  requested  to  make 
such  examination  of  Male  Public  School  JSTo.  1,  northeast  cor- 
ner of  Green  and  Fayette  streets,  as  will  establish  clearly  and 
fully  its  actual  sanitary  condition,  and  report  to  the  Council 
in  reference  to  the  matter  at  the  earliest  day  practicable." 

I  visited  and  carefully  examined  the  said  school,  and  insti- 
tuted a  variety  of  experiments  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
its  sanitary  condition.  The  facts  were  reported  to  the  City 
Council  on  March  the  16th,  1879,  setting  lorth  the  general  in- 
sanitary condition  ot  the  house;  and  immediately  thereafter  an 
ordinance  was  passed  making  the  necessary  appropriations  for 
the  erection  ot  a  new  building,  which  is  now  in  course  of  con- 
struction. To  this  report  I  beg  leave  to  refer  as  setting  forth 
the  evils  that  exist  in  many  of  onr  public  schools  from  defec- 
tive ventilation. 

A  very  cursory  examination  of  the  school  served  to  satisfy 
me  of  its  lamentable  condition  in  regard  to  ventilation.  At 
the  time  of  my  visit  the  air  was  so  bad  that  it  could  be  per- 
ceived before  reaching  the  school-rooms ;  and  the  children,  as 
they  passed  up  and  down  the  stairs,  had  their  cloihcs  and  hair 
perceptibly  impregnated  with  the  foeted  poison.  And  these 
circumstances  existed  in  spite  of  the  open  windows,  which 
testified  that  the  teachers  had  endeavored  to  improve'  the 
atmosphere  by  all  the  means  placed  at  their  disposal. 

The  public  mind  should  be  aroused  to  an  active  sense  ot  the 
close  connection  of  good  ventilation  in  school-rooms  with  good 
health  in  the  pupils;  young  lives  are  a  fine  test  of  foul  air, 
and  many  an  influence  resisted  by  older  persons,  if  exerted 
during  the  formative  period,  tells  for  permanent  impairment 
of  a  normal  vitality.  We  do  not  appreciate  the  magnitude  of 
the  evils  produced  by  children  breathing  frequently,  even  for 
a  short  period  at  one  time,  a  vitiated  atmosphere,  because  the 
ultimate  results  are  generally  remote,  but  repeated  exposures, 
are  sure  to  induce  or  develop  a  tendency  to  disease,  especially 
of  a  pulmonary  or  nervous  character,  and  to  undermine  slowly 
the  firmest  health.  The  languor,  debility,  loss  of  appetite,  dif- 
ficulty of  breathing,  coughs,  nervous  sarritability,  and  chronic 
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affections  of  various  kinds,  amonw  pnpils  and  teaciliers,  espe- 
cially females,  are  the  natural  fruits  of  an  exposure,  day  after 
day,  to  an  atnaosphere  constantly  becoming  more  impure  from 
the  vitiated  breath  of  many  persons,  and  rendered  still  more 
unfit  for  respiration  by  dust  and  minute  particles  floating  in 
it,  tending  to  irritate  the  already  inflamed  and  sensitive  mem- 
brane wiiich  encloses  the  air  cells  of  the  lungs. 

Children  confined  in  an  impure  atmosphere  must  soon  lose 
the  ruddy  and  cheerful  complexions  of  perfect  health,  and 
acquire  the  sallow  and  depressed  countenances  which  might 
reasonably  be  expected  in  overworked  factory  operatives,  or 
the  tenants  of  apartments  unvisited  by  sun  or  air.  Whenever, 
therefore,  a  new  school  house  is  to  be  erected  it  should  be 
located  on  an  open,  healthy,  agreeable  site,  with  an  abundance 
of  room  about  it  on  all  sides.  The  young  spirit  loves  the  free 
air  and  the  cheerful  sun  ;  and  when  confined,  as  for  some  six 
hours  it  must  be,  the  confinement  should  be  as  little  unnatural 
and  unwholesome  as  possible.  The  cheapest  medicine  for  the 
body  is  good  air  and  plenty  of  room. 

Though  the  idea  may  appear  Utopian,  it  would  nevertheless 
be  an  incalculable  blessing  if  our  public  schools,  like  the  great 
schools  of  Athens,  in  which  Plato  and  Aristotle  taught,  were 
located  on  suburban  sites,  with  free  trains  and  coaches  to  con- 
vey the  pupils  to  and  from  them.  Education  would  then  be 
received  amid  the  best  conditions  of  health,  and  the  casket 
would  not,  as  is  now  too  frequently  the  case,  be  broken  and 
thrown  away  as  soon  as  the  jewel  becomes  brilliant.  Our  pub- 
lic schools  are  an  object  worthy  of  all  eflorts  and  sacrifices,  and 
we  should  leave  nothing  undone  that  may  tend  to  make  them 
more  excellent  and  useful. 

NECESSITY   FOR   AN    ABATTOIR   SYSTEM. 

The  slaughtering  of  animals  in  the  midst  of  crowded  popu- 
lations, has  always  been  attended  with  much  inconvenience  and 
discomfort,  and  centuries  ago  sanitarians  arrived  at  the  convic- 
tion that  slaughter  houses,  when  located  in  tliemidstof  a  dense 
population,  were  detrimental  to  public  health.  The  Parlia- 
ment of  Great  Britan  endorsed  this  view  in  1844,  but  in  con- 
sideration of  vested  interests  tlie  system  was  allowed  to  proceed 
until  1874,  when  the  formation  of  any  new  establishments  in 
London  for  the  slaughtering  of  cattle  was  prohibited. 

It  is  not  the  mere  act  of  slaughtering  which  is  a  nuisance, 
but  the  details  of  disposal  of  the  offal,  of  the  blood,  of  the  fat, 
the  driving  of  animals  through  the  streets,  the  ease  with  which 
unsound  nieat  may  be  introduced,  and  other  circumstances 
which  render  private  slaughter-houses  so  decidedly  objectiona- 
ble in  large  cities,  or  indeed  in  towns  of  any  size.  It  is  be- 
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lieved  by  many  eminent  physicians,  that  zimotic  diseases,  espe- 
cially Diphtheria  and  Scarlet  Fever,  occnr  most  frequently, 
and  in  their  most  fatal  forms,  in  the  neighborhood  of  butciier- 
ing  establishments ;  certain  it  is,  decaying  animal  matter, 
■wherever  it  exists,  has  the  effect  to  lower  vitality,  and  make 
the  system  less  able  to  resist  the  attacks  of  disease  of  any  kind; 
and  the  accumulation  of  offal,  or  blood  or  fat,  in  any  street  or 
square,  will  tend  to  develope  in  that  locality  the  worst  forms 
of  any  prevailing  epidemic. 

Abattoirs  are  neither  new  nor  recent.  With  the  ancients, 
the  slaughter-house  and  the  place  of  sale  were  separate,  the 
former  being  located  without  the  cities.  In  ancient  Rome  a 
corporation  of  butchers,  formed  for  the  purchase  and  sale  of 
cattle,  were  at  first  spread  over  different  parts  of  the  city,  but 
afterwards  their  slaughter-houses  were  concentrated  in  one 
locality,  remote  from  the  city,  where  the  meat  was  prepared 
for  public  nse.  Under  the  reign  of  Nero,  the  great  butchery  or 
"Abattoir"  was  a  magnificent  establishment,  and  one  of  the 
chief  ornaments  of  Rome. 

But  society  owes  to  France  the  introduction  of  the  modern 
abattoir.  In  Paris,  from  time  immemorial,  a  corporation  of 
butchers  had  the  privilege  of  purchasing  cattle  and  supplying 
the  city  with  meat;  here  the  policy  of  the  Romans  ceased  to 
be  imitated,  and  the  cattle  purchased  were  driven  through  the 
public  streets  to  the  butchers'  shops,  where  they  were  slaugh- 
tered and  prepared  for  sale,  the  refuse  animal  matter  being 
stored  in  large  tubs.  This  arrangement  was  not  only  danger- 
ous to  the  person  but  to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants,  and  was 
as  offensive  to  their  sight  as  that  which  prevails  even  at  this 
late  day  in  Baltimore,  where  the  cattle  are  herded  in  immediate 
proximity  to  residences,  and  subsequently  driven  through  the 
public  streets,  to  be  slaughtered  in  the  city,  then  sold  at  the 
market  places,  without  undergoing  any  inspection.  Surely 
some  protection  should  be  afforded  the  public  against  the  sale 
of  unsound  meat,  or  the  flesh  of  diseased  animals. 

To  find  a  remedy  for  these  evils  long  engaged  the  attention 
of  the  government  of  France,  but  at  length  the  strong  hand  of 
the  Emperor  ]^apoleon  put  down  all  opposition,  and  by  a 
decree  dated  9th  February,  1810,  it  was  ordered  that  five 
abattoirs  should  be  erected  in  the  neighborhood  of  Paris,  at 
the  expense  of  the  city  and  under  the  direction  of  a  committee 
of  architects  and  engineers  appointed  for  the  purpose.  Eight 
years  were  consumed  in  executing  the  plans,  and  the  abattoirs 
were  finally  opened  for  public  use  in  1818.  Their  value  was 
at  once  appreciated — they  relieved  the  city  from  a  disgusting 
and  dangerous  practice,  and  afforded  additional  facilities  for 
inspection.     As  all  the  cattle  slaughtered  for  the  supply  of  the 
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Paris  markets  have  first  to  be  driven  into  one  or  another  of  the 
abattoirs,  the  inspectors  can  easily  ascertain  whether  the  ani- 
mals are  healthy  and  in  a  fit  condition  to  be  slaughtered  for 
food.  Besides  this,  all  the  oftal  and  refuse  animal  matter  can 
be  readily  collected  together  for  supplying  the  various  trades, 
which  are  dependent  on  slaughter-houses,  such  as  the  manufac- 
ture of  glue,  ot  gelatine,  of  Prussian  bine,  of  hoof  oil,  of 
blood  manure,  of  buttons,  combs,  &c.  These  factories  are 
usually  located  near  the  abattoirs,  and  the  city  is  thus  relieved 
of  trades  or  industries  which  are  as  offensive  as  the  slaughter- 
house itself. 

A  summary  of  the  regulations  in  force  in  several  of  the 
principal  continental  towns  of  Europe  is  as  follows: 

I.  All  markets  are  under  strict  supervision. 

II.  Cattle  sent  to  the  public  markets,  and  to  the  public 
slaughter-houses,  are  scrupulously  examined  by  the  inspectors 
or  officers  appointed  for  that  purpose, 

III.  Diseased  cattle  are  carefully  kept  from  healthy  animals, 
and  are  either  destroyed  or  disposed  of  in  such  a  way  as  to 
prevent  their  communicating  disease  to  other  cattle,  or  being 
sold  for  human  food. 

lY.  In  all  large  cities  the  slaughtering  of  animals  is  either 
conducted  in  public  slaughter-houses,  or  is  so  regulated  as  to 
ensure  the  condemnation  of  diseased  meat. 

Y.  To  guard  the  public  against  the  mischief  which  arises 
from  the  use  or  consumption  of  unwholesome  meat,  the  animals 
destined  for  food  are  examined  not  only  before  they  are  killed, 
but  afterwards. 

There  can  be  little  difierence  of  opinion  as  to  the  wisdom 
and  sagacity  of  the  above  regulations,  and  nearly  all  the  chief 
cities  of  Europe  have  followed,  either  closely  or  in  a  modified 
manner,  the  abattoir  system  of  Paris,  the  principle  of  which 
was  first  promulgated  under  an  order  of  Charles  IX,  dated 
February  15th,  1567 ;  but,  as  above  stated,  the  abattoirs  were 
not  definitely  established  until  the  decree  of  Napoleon  in 
1810.  In  that  year  five  general  abattoirs  were  instituted — 
three  on  the  right,  two  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine. 

The  following  description  of  the  abattoirs  of  Paris  may  not 
be  uninteresting : 

Besides  buildings  in  which  are  situated  the  apartments  of 
the  officers,  &c.,  each  abattoir  consists  of  the  following  depart- 
ments: (1)  the  stables  in  whicii  the  animals  to  be  killed  are 
kept;  (2)  the  abattoir  properly  so  called,  with  its  accessories; 
(3)  the  place  in  which  the  offal  is  prepared ;  and  (4)  a  building 
in  which  the  fat  and  grease  are  rendered. 
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The  days  on  which  the  animalsarrive  in  Paris,  are  seldom  those 
on  which  they  are  killed  ;  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  have  ac- 
commodation for  their  reception.  These  buildinjjs,  of  the  most 
simple  form  and  construction,  are  about  twenty-nine  feet  three 
inches  in  width  on  the  inside.  Large  stone  arches  supply  the 
place  of  girders,  and  support  the  joists  ot  the  flooring  of  the 
upper  rooms.  A  second  range  of  arches  supplies  the  place  of 
principals  for  the  roof,  and  receives  the  purlines.  Tiie  upper 
floor  is  partitioned  into  as  many  divisions  as  there  are  slaugh- 
ter rooms,  that  each  butcher  may  receive  his  own  forage,  and 
each  building  is  supplied  with  a  very  large  cistern. 

The  abattoir  properly  speaking,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called, 
echaudoir,  has  several  courts,  all  of  which  are  paved  so  as  to 
lead  liquids  to  a  sink  placed  beneath  the  level  of  the  pavement. 
The  joints  both  of  the  stone  wall  and  of  the  pavement,  are  care- 
fully stopped  up  with  a  mastic  of  iron  filings,  so  that  no  offensive 
matter  can  lodge  in  the  interstices.  The  courts  are  well  sup- 
plied with  water  taps.  The  buildings  are  divided  into  a  certain 
number  of  slaughter  rooms,  called  cases  d^ahat  ^  the  floors  all 
paved  and  provided  with  a  tank  for  the  blood,  and  with  a  sys- 
tem of  blocks  and  pulleys  for  raising  the  carcass.  Tiie  length 
of  the  slaughter  rooms  is  about  thirty-two  feet  six  inches,  the 
breadth  sixteen  feet  three  inches,  and  they  are  divided  from 
each  other  by  partition  walls  of  stone. 

The  carcasses  of  the  oxen  are  hung  upon  a  frame  furnished 
with  movable  rails,  those  of  the  calves  and  sheep  are  suspended 
from  iron  brackets.  The  ceilings  are  whitewashed,  and  the 
roofs  project  nine  feet  nine  inches  beyond  the  exterior  walls, 
thus  affording  the  double  advantage  of  protecting  the  slaughter 
rooms  from  the  heat  of  the  sum,  and  the  butchers  from  the 
weather,  while  working  in  the  court  yard  beneath.  Arrange- 
ments for  ventilation  are  also  made,  and  answer  the  purpose 
well.  The  cattle  on  arrival  in  the  sheds  are  taken  the  greatest 
care  of.  Their  bodies  are  first  washed  in  a  large  granite  bath, 
they  are  littered  down  with  clean  straw,  and  fed  with  the  most 
tempting  and  nourishing  food.  After  slaughtering  in  the  yard 
of  the  abattoir,  the  animal  is  drawn  up  by  the  pulleys  before 
mentioned,  and  the  butchers  "blow  up"  the  carcass — that  is, 
blow  air  into  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue — a  practice  com- 
mon enough  in  all  countries,  but  one  to  be  reprehended  ;  the 
real  purpose  being  to  make  the  meat  look  fuller,  plumper  and 
heavier  than  it  would  in  its  natural  condition.  The  blood  is 
carefully  saved  from  every  animal.  It  is  principally  used  by 
the  dyers,  and  is  so  valuable  that  it  is  said  to  pay  the  expenses 
of  slaughtering.  In  England  the  butchers  do  not  appear  to  find 
a  ready  market  for  this  commodity,  at  all  events  there  is  great 
waste.     The  fat  was  formerly  rendered  in  the  melting  houses 
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before  mentioned;  but  the  greater  portion  of  it  is  now  put  into 
sacks,  and  carted  away  daily  by  the  candle-makers  and  per- 
fumers, who  work  it  np  in  their  own  manufactories. 

The  Hon.  Jackson  S.  Schultz,  United  States  Commissioner 
at  the  Yienna  Exhibition  in  1873,  says,  in  reference  to  the 
utilizing  of  animal  substances  in  the  abattoirs  of  Paris:  "There 
i^  no  speck  of  the  flesh  of  any  animal  that  is  not  utilized.  But 
particularly  is  this  true  of  those  meats  that  pass  through  the 
abattoirs.  The  meats  are  graded,  not  only  at  the  wholesale 
market,  but  in  its  progress  to  the  consumer  a  constant  separa- 
tion of  the  qualities  is  being  made  until  the  dog  and  cat  meat 
is  reached ;  and  even  after  they  are  supplied,  there  is  a  residuum 
which  goes  to  the  growth  of  worms,  which,  in  turn,  feed  the 
fish  of  the  aquariums." 

In  speaking  of  the  advantages  of  the  abattoir  system  to  the 
butchers,  Mr.  Schultz  says :  "When  once  they  see  the  advan- 
tages they  will  never  give  them  up.  I  feel  confident  that  our 
butchers  would  not  go  back  to  their  old  slaughter-houses,  if 
they  could  be  assured  of  their  rent  free.  Their  saving  ia 
blood  and  offal  at  the  abattoir  would  more  than  pay  their 
interest." 

In  this  country  Boston  has  the  most  complete  abattoir  of  any 
American  city.  The  "Batchers'  Slaughtering  and  Melting 
Association,"  at  Brighton,  Mass.,  has  no  monoply  of  the 
slaughtering  business,  nor  is  it  simply  a  business  corporation. 
Its  conduct  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  Board  of  Health, 
and  it  is  subject  "to  stringent  regulations,  instituted  for  the 
public  health,  comfort  and  convenience,  and  it  is  therefore  a 
public  servant,  commissioned  to  furnish  all  needed  facilities  to 
those  who  apply  for  slaughtering  on  its  premises,  and  further, 
to  care  for  the  refuse  and  offensive  products,  so  that  there  shall 
be  no  nuisance  resulting  from  the  business." 

The  following  description  of  the  Brighton  Abattoir  is 
taken  from  the  Fifth  Annual  Keport  of  State  Board  of 
Health  of  Massachusetts:  The  abattoir  "is  well  placed  on 
the  bank  of  the  Cliarles  River,  in  the  most  westerly  suburb 
of  Boston,  and  about  four  miles  from  the  center  of  the  city. 
The  grounds  are  about  fifty  acres  in  extent,  bounded  on  the 
longest  side  by  tlie  river,  and  conveniently  situated  with 
reference  to  the  Watertown  and  Brighton  Cattle  Markets,  the 
Boston  and  Albany  Railroad  and  the  Watertown  Branch  of 
the  Fitchburg  Railroad.  Building  operations  were  com- 
menced in  the  spring  of  1872,  by  the  butchers  of  Brighton, 
nnder  a  charter  granted  by  the  Legislature.  The  original 
plan  conten)plates  a  central  building  called  the  "Rendering 
House,"  two  hundred  foot  by  eighty,  and  four  stories  high, 
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aronnd  which  are  to  be  grouped  ten  or  more  blocks  of 
slaughter-houses,  with  the  necessary  cattle-sheds,  yards,  stables, 
tripe-works,  engine  and  boiler-bonse,"  &c.  *  *  *  This 
abattoir  "difl'ers  from  those  in  various  countries  of  Europe 
in  many  respects.  Foreign  abattoirs  have  been  built  at  public 
expense,  and  are  under  the  immediate  charge  of  government 
officers ;  this  has  been  built  by  private  enterprise  and  at 
private  cost,  its  sanitary  arrangement  being  controlled  by  the 
State  Board  of  Health,  In  the  loreign  abattoirs  the  slaughter- 
houses are  all  built  of  masonry,  and  are  one-story  high,  with- 
out basements.  The  slaughtering  is  done  upon  the  stone  or 
asphalt  pavement.  No  provision  is  made  for  cooling  the  meat 
before  it  is  sent  to  market,  and  the  blood  and  offal  are  carted 
away  from  the  premises.  At  Brighton  the  buildings  are  all  of 
wood,  and  are  planned  with  reference  to  the  individual  in- 
terests of  the  butchers  and  their  special  modes  of  doing 
business. 

"The  ofial  and  blood  coming  from  each  day's  work  are  ren- 
dered and  dried  on  the  premises  during  the  same  day,  and 
while  they  are  kept  perfectly  fresh  and  untainted. 

"It  has  been  for  a  long  time  the  custom  of  the  Brighton 
butcher  to  have,  in  connection  with  their  slaughter-houses,  a 
cooling  room  and  refrigerator,  in  which  the  meat  is  kept  at  a 
temperature  of  40°  Fahr.  for  several  days  before  sending  it  to 
market.     These  conditions  required — 

^^ First.  That  the  slaughtering  should  be  done  upon  a 
raised  floor,  over  a  basement  story,  for  the  convenience  of 
handling  the  blood  and  offal. 

^^Second.  That  "cool  rooms"  with  ice-chambers  over  them 
should  be  provided  for  each  slaughter-house. 

"By  reference  to  the  accompanying  place  of  one  of  the  beef 
slaughter-houses,  it  will  bo  seen  that  each  covers  a  space  of  38 
feet  wide  by  30  feet  long,  1,140  square  feet.  Out  of  this 
room  a  20  feet  square  is  taken,  with  double  walls  (two  feet 
thick)  packed  with  fine  shavings  for  a  "cool  room,"  in  which 
the  meat  is  hung  for  several  days  before  being  sent  to  market. 
The  temperature  is  maintained  in  warm  weather  by  the  cold 
air  from  an  ice-box  of  fifteen  to  twenty  tons  capacity,  built  over 
the  "cool  room,"  and  connected  with  it.  The  circulation  of 
air  between  the  "cool  room"  and  the  ice-box  is  regulated  by 
means  of  valves  in  the  air-ducts.  The  remaining  space,  fifteen 
feet  wide,  is  used  for  slaughtering  cattle.  The  floor  is  of 
double  plank,  caulked  water  tight,  like  the  deck  of  a  ship,  and 
laid  upon  iron  beams,  with  a  slope  to  an  iron  gutter,  which 
catches  the  blood  and  conveys  it  below.  There  are  several 
trap-doors  in  this  floor,  through  which  the  hides,  ofial,  etc.,  are 
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dropped  into  separate  iron-tanks  on  wheels  in  the  basement. 
The  slaughtering  place  opens  to  the  rear  upon  the  close-pen, 
the  cattle-yards  and  sheds;  and  in  front  is  the  loading  shed, 
where  the  meat  is  put  into  the  wagons.  The  "cool  rooms" 
are  twelve  feet  six  inches  high.  The  slaughtering  places  have 
the  whole  height  of  the  building  up  to  the  roof,  and  are 
lighted  by  windows  above  the  roofs  of  the  shed.  13y  means 
of  pulleys  and  shafting  from  the  rendering-house,  the  cattle 
are  hoisted  for  dressing,  and  the  ice  is  lifted  into  the  ice-cham- 
bers.    Hot  and  cold  water  is  supplied  each  slaughter-house. 


SECTION    OF   BEEF   SLAUGHTER-HOUSE. 
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SECTION   OF  KENDERING -HOUSE. 
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"The  basement  story  under  the  slaughter-house  is  of  brick 
walls,  with  a  concrete  floor,  and  has  ample  drainage.  It  ex- 
tends without  partition,  380  feet  from  one  end  of  the  block  to 
the  other.  In  this  story,  under  "the  trap-doors,  are  the  iron 
tanks  (on  wheels)  to  receive  the  hides,  heads,  feet,  tallow, 
tripe,  blood  and  offal.  When  filled  the  tanks  are  wheeled  into 
the  rendering-house  and  their  contents  distributed — the  hides 
being  left  in  the  basement  and  the  blood  and  ofial  taken  to  the 
rendering-tanks  and  driers  by  means  of  elevators. 

"The  sheep  slaughtering-houses  are  similarly  arranged  with 
"cool  room,"  slaughtering  place,  etc.,  etc. 

"The  rendering-house  which  forms  the  center  of  the  whole 
group  of  the  abattoir,  is  200  feet  by  80  feet,  and  four  stories 
high,  including  a  brick  basement,  which  has  a  concrete  floor 
like  the  basement  of  the  slaughter-houses.  The  accompanying 
section  drawings  show  the  rendering  tanks  in  the  third  story 
suspended  over  the  fourth  floor.  These  tanks  open  at  the  top, 
on  the  level  of  the  floor  of  the  fourth  story,  where  the  offal  is 
emptied  into  them  from  the  small  "tanks  on  wheels,"  coming 
from  the  slaughter-houses. 

"After  the  rendering-tanks  are  filled,  the  openings  are  closed 
and  the  contents  cooked  by  steam.  After  sufficient  cooking 
the  contents  are  dropped  out  of  the  tanks  by  the  openings  at 
the  bottom  of  them  in  the  third  story.  Here  the  fat  is 
separated  from  the  watery  part,  and  from  the  scrap  or  tank- 
ings,  which  latter  portion  is  put  into  the  driers.  The  water  is 
evaporated  by  steam  heat,  and  the  residuum  comes  out  as  dry 
animal  matter.  This  is  passed  through  a  mill  and  ground  to 
powder.  From  the  mill  the  powder  drops  into  barrels,  and  is 
packed  for  market. 

"By  an  ingenious  system  of  pipes,  the  steam  and  ofiensive 
gases  are  passed  through  a  condensing  apparatus,  where  the 
steam  becomes  water,  and  the  remaining  gases  are  then  mixed 
with  common  air,  and  by  means  of  a  blower,  are  forced  down 
and  under  the  fires  of  the  steam  boilers.  After  being  thus 
purified  by  fire,  they  are  finally  discharged  through  a  chimney 
160  feet  high. 

"The  rendering  process  thus  conducted  gives  no  odor.  There 
is  nothing  offensive  about  the  fertilizer,  and  what  slight  odor 
it  possesses  is  wholly  imperceptible  after  it  is  packed. 

"The  boiler  and  engine  house,  of  brick,  stand  quite  near  the 
rendering  house,  and  around  the  central  smoke-line  are  con- 
stucted  four  large  flues  or  shafts  for  ventilating  the  various 
rooms  of  the  rendering  house.  The  boiler-house  is  planned  for 
ten  boilers;  the  engine-room  for  two  fifty-horse  power  engines. 
There  is  also  a  powerful  steam-pump  for  throwing  water." 
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It  is  due  to  the  people  of  Baltimore  that  they  shonld  be 
offered  the  opportnnitj  of  establishing  a  system  of  butchering 
so  complete  in  all  its  arrangements  as  that  at  Brighton,  and 
that  the  competition  of  that  mode  of  slaughtering  be  permitted 
even  if  the  old  plan  is  continued. 

VITAL    STATISTICS. 

It  has  been  said  that,  "the  tripod  from  which  the  oracles  of 
sanitary  science  are  uttered,  rests  on  the  three-fold  record  of 
births,  marriages  and  deaths,"  and  it  is,  therefore,  necessary,  in 
order  to  promote  the  health  and  satety  of  the  people,  that 
these  records  should  be  frequently  collected  and  closely  studied. 
They  are  of  the  highest  value  in  determining  questions  of 
health,  the  duration  of  life,  the  movement  of  population,  &c. 
In  most,  if  not  all  European  countries,  these  statistics  are  care- 
fully collected  and  published  periodically,  either  annually, 
biennially  or  quarterly.  In  this  country  the  decennial  census 
is  the  only  means  employed  by  the  Federal  Government  to 
secure  any  record  of  births,  marriages  and  deaths,  and  this  is 
necessarily  both  inaccurate  and  imperfect.  Unless,  therefore, 
the  individual  States  undertake  the  collection  of  their  own 
vital  statistics,  no  accuracj;  can  be  hoped  for. 

The  collected  records  of  deaths  and  of  sickness  among  the 
people  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  aids  to  the  hygienist.  By 
figures,  the  health  of  a  town  or  country  is  shown  at  a  glance; 
by  figures,  the  efficiency  of  preventive  measures,  such  as 
vaccination,  is  tested  and  the  fatality  of  epidemics  traced;  by 
figures,  we  ascertain  the  proportion  of  deaths  to  the  whole 
population,  and  it  is  obvious  that  without  the  use  of  a  system 
of  vital  statistics  over  knowledge  of  the  number  of  deaths, 
births  and  marriages  in  a  community,  must  be  vague,  uncer- 
tain, and  often  erroneous. 

The  most  important  statistics  required^jfor  health  purposes, 
are : 

I.  The  annual  mortality. 

II.  The  annual  rate  of  increase  of  population. 

III.  The  causes  of  death. 

IV.  The  amount  of  sickness  to  population. 
Y.  The  births  to  population. 

YI.  The  relative  number  of  live  and  still-born  children. 
YII.  The  number  of  vaccinations  to  population. 
YIII.  The  mean,  ages  at  death. 
IX.  The  number  of  marriages  to  population* 
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Hygienist  must  not  be  satisfied  with  merely  the  annual  rate 
of  mortality,  but  the  deaths  should  be  grouped  and  classified 
with  (1)  male  and  female;  (2)  under  and  over  five  years;  (3) 
grouped  according  to  the  age  at  death,  &c. 

Although  a  large  number  of  facts  are  required  for  any  cer- 
tainty of  deduction,  we  are  not  precluded  from  reasoning  upon 
a  small  number.  There  are  many  facts,  which,  from  their 
nature,  cannot  be  collected,  but  there  is  always  a  balance  of 
probability  in  favor  of  the  average  even  of  a  smaller  number 
of  facts  approaching  closely  to  the  true  average. 

Excellent  examples  of  classification,  grouping,  &c.,  are  to  be 
found  in  the  accompanying  tables  prepared  by  Mr.  A.  R.  Carter, 
Secretary  of  the  Health  Department  of  Baltimore,  and  fur- 
nished through  the  attention  of  Dr.  Jas.  A.  Stewart,  Health 
Commissioner  of  the  city  : 

1.  The  whole  number  of  deaths  within  the  City  of  Balti- 
more, during  the  ten  months  of  the  year  1879,  ending  Saturday, 
October  25th,  inclusive,  were  6358,  being  703  more  than  for 
the  corresponding  months  of  1878. 

2.  Of  these,  4905,  (native,  3985,  foreign,  920,)  were  from 
among  our  white  population,  and  1452  were  colored  persons. 

3.  Of  the  whole  number  3201,  (white  2475,  colored,  726,) 
■were  males,  3157,  (white,  2430,  colored,  727,)  were  females. 

4.  Of  the  still  born,  296  were  males,  and  217  were  females. 

5.  Of  the  whole  number  of  deaths  of  persons  over  ten  years 
of  age,  2100  were  natives,  and  918  were  foreign  born,  with 
few  exceptions,  Germans  and  Irish. 

6.  The  season  of  the  year  most  fatal  to  human  life  in  the 
city,  was  during  the  three  months  of  March,  July  and 
Augusjt.  The  season  in  which  fewest  deaths  occurred,  was 
during  the  three  months  of  April,  May  and  October. 

7.  The  greatest  mortality  under  eighty  years,  was  between 
twenty  and  thirty  years,  592  deaths. 

8.  During  the  ten  months  of  1879,  excluding  the  still- 
births, 3156  deaths  occurred  in  children  before  the  completion 
of  their  fifth  year. 

9.  The  diseases  from  which  these  3156  deaths  occurred 
within  this  period  of  existence,  were  in  the  order  in  which 
they  are  named ; 
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Causes  of  Death. 


No. 


Asthemia 26 

Asphyxia 12 

Atelectases  Pulmonum 2 

Abscess  of  Brain 3 

Abscess  Aurd....... 1 

Atrophy 7 

Albuminuria 

Adyramia 3 

Atelectasis  Neonatorum 

Bronchitis 39 

do.       Capillary 62 

Bright's  Disease 

Burns  and  Scalds 13 

Cerebro  Spinal  Meningitis..  21 

Convulsions c 264 

Congestion  of  Brain 32 

do.        of  Lungs 20 

do.        of  Stomach 

Consumption  of  Lungs 93 

do.  of  Bowels 

Congestive  Chill 2 

Cystitis 

Catarrh 2 

Cancrum  Oris 2 

Cach  exia 1 

Col  apse 

Cholera  Infantum 474 

Crushed 1 

Concussion  of  Brain 2 

Cyanosis 16 

Croup 87 

Diphtheria 125 

Diarrhoea 55 

Dropsy 

Dentition 86 

Dysentery 30 

Drowned 2 

Disease  of  Brain 3 

do.      of  Heart 2 

do.      of  Spine 2 

Entero  Colitis 21 

Enteritis 19 

Exposure 2 

Erysipelas. ..i. 9 


Causes  of  Death. 


No. 


Fever  Bilious 

do.     Intermittent, 

Typhoid 

Remittent.... 

Malarial 

Catarrh 

Gastric 

Scarlet 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Gangrene  of  Lungs.... 
do.  of  Scrotam. 

Gastritis 

Gastro  Enteritis 

Gastric  Catarrh 

Hydrocephalus 

Hemorrhage 

Hernia 

Hydrencephaloid 

Hepatitis 

Inanition , 

Infanticide 

Indigestion 

Insolation 

Intussusception , 

Jaundice  

Laryngitis 

Measles 

Meningitis , 

do.        Tubercular,, 

Marasmus 

Malformation , 

Mumps 

Monstrosity , 

Mal-Nutrition 

Myelitis 

Nephritis 

Necrosis 

NonYiable 

ffidema  of  Lungs 

Opium  Poison 

Creosote    do 

Pneumonia - 

do.       Typhoid 

Premature  Birth 

Protracted  Labor 


.  2 
,.  2 
,.  7 
..  9 
..  4 
..  16 
,.  5 
,.155 
,.  1 
,.  1 
,.  9 
,.  26 
.  2 
.  31 
.  6 
..  4 
..  1 
..  1 
.111 
.  2 
.  2 
.  1 
.  1 
.  2 
.  9 
,.  39 
.  86 
.  55 
.164 
.  11 
.  1 
.  1 
.  56 
.  1 
.  3 
.  1 
.  2 
,  1 
.  3 
.  1 
.200 
.  8 
.119 
.     5 
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Causes  of  Death. 


No 


Pjsemia 1 

Phlegmon    Porotiditis 1 

Plemitis 2 

Paralysis 2 

Pericarditis 1 

I*eritonitis 1 

Ricketts  1 

Pheumatism I 

Syphilis 12 

Scrofula 22 


Causes  of  Death. 


No. 


Spini  Bifid! 

Stomatitis 

Septicaemia 

Stricture  of  Intestines, 
Trismus  Nacentium... 

Tetanus 

Tabes  Mesentaria 

Unkno'^'u  Infantile.... 

Ursemia , 

Whooping  Cough , 


1 
2 
1 
1 

28 
1 
5 

34 
2 

6.5 


10.  The  mortality  from  Pulmonary  diseases,  including  all 
the  disorders  ot  the  respiratory  organs,  was  one-third  (J)  of  the 
whole  number  of  deaths. 

11.  The  deaths  from  Pulmonary  Consumption  alone,  during 
the  ten  months,  were  961,  being  an  increase  of  four  (4)  over 
the  corresponding  ten  months  of  the  year  1878. 

12.  The  mortality  from  Pulmonary  Consumption  in  this  city 
may  be  rated  at  one-sixth  (J)  of  all  the  deaths.  Of  those  over 
ten  years  of  age  that  die  of  this  disease,  -J-  are  natives  of 
Europe.  Of  the  whole  number  of  deaths  among  our  native 
white  citizens,  476,  or  about  one  in  eight,  occurred  from  Con- 
sumption. Of  the  whole  number  of  deaths  among  our  colored 
population,  289,  or  one  in  live,  occurred  from  this  disease. — 
And  of  the  whole  number  of  deaths  among  the  Foreign  popu- 
lation, 194,  or  about  one  in  live,  occurred  from  the  same 
disease. 

13.  The  City  of  Baltimore  has  not  been  visited  by  any  epi- 
demic during  the  year. 

14.  The  various  contagious  diseases,  with  the  exception  of 
Diphtheria  and  Typhoid  Fever,  have  been  more  prevalent  than 
during  the  corresponding  months  of  1878: 

1878.  1879. 

Diphtheria 242  225 

Scarlet    Fever 106  271 

Typhoid     "     145  125 

Measles 11  43 

Whooping  Cough 58  68 

15.  No  deaths  from  Small-Pox  have  occurred  in  the  city. 

16.  From  Casualities  there  were  37  deaths  ;  from  Drowning, 
49;  Poison,  7;  Suicide,  13;  Burns,  24;  Scalds,  8;  Murder,  3. 
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The  snbtile  poison,  known  as  Malaria,  is  an  invisible  efflu- 
via p;enerated  nnder  certain  conditions  of  heat,  naoisture  and 
the  decay  of  vegetable  matters,  from  stagnant  waters  or  damp 
soils.  It  is  not  cognizable  by  the  senses,  nor  can  it  be  detected 
by  chemical  tests ;  it  is  known  only  by  its  eficcts  on  the  human 
system.  The  observation  of  centuries,  however,  has  rendered 
ns  well  acquainted  with  the  harmful  effects  of  this  subtile 
poison.  Marshes,  whether  salt  or  fresh,  are  prolific  sources  of 
Malaria,  especially  in  a  certain  stage  of  the  drying  process 
under  a  hot  sun.  This  poison  is  also  the  product  of  various 
sorts  of  soils,  such  as  wet  meadows,  ground  alternately  flooded 
and  drained,  mud  left  by  retiring  tides,  lands  covered  with 
low  and  dense  brushwood,  or  with  weeds  and  grass — all  these, 
particularly  in  a  warm  climate,  like  that  of  Maryland,  in  the 
summer  season,  are  fertile  sources  of  Malaria.  The  concur- 
rence of  vegetable  matter  susceptible  of  decay,  ol  moisture, 
either  on  the  surface  or  at  a  short  distance  below  it,  and  of  a 
certain  elevation  of  temperature,  is  necessary  for  its  evolution  ; 
and  of  these,  long  continued  heat  has  the  greatest  influence  in 
increasing  the  intensity  of  the  poison.  AH  these  conditions 
exist  in  many  parts  ot  Maryland,  and  it  is  said  that  a  large 
number  of  the  inhabitants  annually  fall  victims  to  the  diseases 
resulting  from  this  poison,  entailing  a  pecuniary  lots  to  this 
State. 

PECTJNIART  LOSS  TO  THE  STATE    FROM  MALARIOUS  DISEASES. 

With  the  limited  data  at  hand,  (Maryland  being  unfortu- 
nately without  any  law  for  the  registration  of  vital  statistics,) 
it  is  impossible  to  calculate  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  the 
pecuniary  loss  to  the  State  from  malarious  diseases.  But, 
estimating  the  population  at  850,000,  we  may  safely  reckon 
that  two  per  cent,  of  the  population  suffer  annually  with  some 
form  of  Malaria,  and  that  one  out  of  every  fifty  attacked  dies 
from  its  effects. 

The  lives  of  individuals  represent  a  certain  value  as  capital 
to  be  applied  to  the  production  of  wealth.  According  to  the 
best  European  calculations  of  values — the  earnings  and  expen- 
ditures— the  present  worth  of  the  excess  of  the  former  over  the 
latter,  for  an  unskilled  laborer  at  twenty-five,  is  twelve  hundred 
dollars,  ($1,200.)  That  is,  such  a  laborer  at  that  age  is  worth 
so  much  to  the  body  politic.  This  is  the  English  and  very 
nearly  the  German  valuation.  In  this  country,  wages  are 
higher  and  earnings  greater,  and  of  course  the  annuity  and  its 
vahiation  are  greater.  This,  too,  is  the  estimated  value  of  an 
unskilled  laborer,  who  earns  the  lowest  wages.  The  value  of 
the   skilled    mechanic,   the  merchant,  the   professional   man, 
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whose  earnings  are  larger,  must  be  very  much  greater.  It  is 
at  least  safe  to  assume  the  European  calculation  of  twelve 
hundred  dollars,  as  the  average  worth  of  men  of  all  conditions 
and  occupations  in  Maryland,  and  we  may,  therefore,  approxi- 
mate the  annual  cost  of  Malaria  to  the  State  as  follows: 

Estimated  number  of  malarial  eases,  17,000. 

Cost  of  10  days  sickness  of  each  one,  including  phy- 
sicians fees,  medicines,  &c.,-  at  |3  per  day $  510,000 

Loss  of  time  from  industrial  pursuits  of  |  the  num- 
ber attacked,  7,500,  at  $1  per  day  for  10  days 75,000 

Estimated  number  of  victims,  350,  of  which  f  re- 
present each  a  capital  value  of  |1,200  or  $168,000 

Remaining  f  at  an  average  value  of  $500 

each,  or 105,000 

273,000 

350  funerals,  at  an  average  cost  of  $25  each 8,750 

Totalloss $866,750 


These  figures  made  upon  a  basis  deemed  very  moderate, 
show  that  the  industrial  interests  of  the  State  are  damaged 
every  year  to  the  extent  of  nearly  a  million  dollars,  especially 
if  all  the  elements  of  loss,  such  as  losses  to  business  by  inter- 
ruption, &c.,  could  be  accurately  ascertained  ;  which  loss  by 
proper  sanitation  could  be  greatly  modified.  The  expenditure 
of  $10,000  or  $20,000  annually,  in  sanitary  surveys,  &c.,  would, 
it  is  believed,  reduce  the  annual  loss  to  the  State  from  this 
disease  alone,  at  least  fifty  per  cent. 

Besides  the  most  familiar  efiTects  of  malaria — intermittent  and 
remittent  fevers — there  are  a  number  of  organic  affections  of 
the  spleen,  liver,  stomach,  intestines  and  mesenteric  glands, 
also  dropsy,  apoplexy,  palsy  and  idiotcy  that  are  traced  to  the 
long  continued  application  of  this  poison  ;  while  cholera,  dys- 
intery  and  diarrhea  are  referred  to  its  more  brief  agency. 
Natives  of  marshy  districts,  who  continually  reside  in  them, 
have  their  whole  bodily  and  me-ntal  constitution  contaminated, 
their  aspect  is  sullen  and  prematurely  old,  their  muscles 
flaccid,  hair  black,  stature  stunted,  and  their  intellectual  and 
moral   character  degraded  by  the  poison   which  they  inhale. 

A  French  authority  [Dictionnaire  (Tliygiene  Puhlique^ 
says :  "The  vegetation  around  marshes  and  other  malarial 
districts,  presents  a  particular  and  peculiar  character,  aquatic 
plants  grow  with  vigor  while  trees  are  stunted,  and  ripen 
tiicir  fruits  with  difficulty,  which  are  watery,  without  flavor 
and  without  aroma.     The  cereals  are  of  a  very  inferior  quality, 
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plants  prosper  very  iraperfeetlj,  and  veojetables  are  tasteless  and 
abound  in  waterj  principles.  Animals  escape  not  the  effects 
of  malaria,  heavy  cattle  waste  away,  and  all  animals  are  thin, 
inactive  and  liable  to  the  deadly  epizootic.  This  the  same 
with  man.  The  inhabitants  of  marshes  have  a  peculiar  phy- 
siognomy, and  carry  with  them  the  marks  of  the  sad  conditions 
in  the  midst  of  which  they  live;  this  constitution  is,  from  the 
time  of  birth,  profoundly  altered  by  a  specific  cachezy,  character- 
ized by  small  stature,  wane  complexion,  a  particular  want  of 
vigor,  swelling  of  the  tissues,  poverty  of  blood,  exaggerated 
development  of  belly,  engorgement  of  liver  and  spleen,  a  tend- 
ency to  dropsy,  attack  of  lauguor  and  inactivity  of  intelligence 
and  of  the  nervous  system." 

Individuals  may  become  acclimated,  but  the  population 
suflers.  The  mean  average  of  life  is  noticeably  reduced  in 
miasmatic  localities.  According  to  Hausset  &  Price,  it  does 
not  extend  beyond  twenty-six  years,  by  Condorcet  it  is  fixed  at 
eighteen  years,  and  the  last  fact  in  the  demonstration  of  the 
disastrous  influence  of  malaria  is  in  the  notable  excess  of  deaths 
over  births. 

The  science  of  medicine  points  out  the  fact  and  its  conse- 
quences, and  appeals  to  the  civil  administration  of  the  State 
for  an  adequate  remedy.  In  France  the  evil  was  first  mea- 
sured by  a  careful  survey  of  all  malarious  districts  to  ascertain 
their  dimensions,  and  to  calculate  the  area  subjected  to  the 
malign  influences  of  this  poison.  Observation  and  experiment 
have  established  certain  limits  to  the  influence  of  malaria,  but 
these  are  liable  to  variation  by  circumstances.  Places  at  some 
distances,  especially  if  situated  upon  an  eminence,  are  some- 
times efi'ected  with  the  same,  if  not  greater  intensity  than  places 
in  the  vicinity.  The  distance  to  which  malarial  emanation  may 
extend  by  gradual  diffusion,  has  been  observed  to  be  from  1,400 
to  1,60C  feet  in  elevation,  and  from  600  to  1,000  feet  in  hori- 
zontal direction.  But  when  winds  are  in  operation,  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  poison  may  be  transmitted  is  not  known,  and 
intances  are  recorded  of  its  being  conveyed  three  or  more  miles. 
A  survey  of  all  malarious  districts  in  the  State  of  Maryland, 
would  form  an  initial  point  for  any  remedy  that  may  be  de- 
vised. 

REMEDIES    FOR   MALAKIA. 

While  awaiting  the  action  of  the  State,  there  are  means  of 
amelioration  which  farmers  and  planters  may  employ  with 
positive  benefit : 

I.  By  draining  the  land.  It  has  been  established  by  un- 
questionable authority,  that  whenever  the  land  has  been 
thoroughly  drained,  intermittent  and  remittent  fevers  are  much 
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less  frequent,  and  in  many  instances  have  entirely  disappeared. 
There  are  districts  in  tiiis  State  to  which  this  observation  is  ap- 
.plicable — districts  in  which  whole  families  were  once  to  be  seen 
at  the  same  time  in  such  distress,  that  none  of  them  could  assist 
the  others. .  But  since  stagnant  waters  have  been  drained  of}', 
the  diseases  and  the  sad  train  of  consequences  connected  with 
them  have  been  almost  unknown. 

II.  By  cultivation.  Malaria  can  be  most  efiectually  gotten 
rid  of,  and  the  salubrity  of  the  air  improved,  by  thorough  cul- 
tivation of  the  soil.  This  can  be  accounted  for  on  the  rational 
principle  that  when  land  is  broken  up  and  pulverized,  and  im- 
proved by  the  application  of  lime  and  other  fertilizers,  it  absorbs 
the  rain  more  quickly  and  in  greater  abundance  than  in  its 
uncultivated  stale,  and  less  moisture  will  pass  off  in  evapora- 
tion. The  water  passes  through  the  soil  which  filters  out  the 
foul  matters,  oxidizing  and  decomposing  the  vegetable  matter, 
which  is  taken  up  by  the  roots  of  plants.  Increased  vegetation 
also  diminishes  evaporation,  for  water  is  absorbed  in  considera- 
ble quantities  by  the  plants  themselves,  and  in  proportion  to 
their  luxuriance  they  not  only  diminish  the  reflection  of  the 
sun's  rays,  but  keep  the  air  cooler  and  more  temperate  during 
the  heat  of  summer  and  autumn.  Whether  it  be  a  fact  or  a 
fancy  that  crytogamous  or  flowerless  plants  generate  the  virus 
of  malaria,  it  is  certain  that  cultivated  grasses  are  unfavorable 
to  the  growth  of  these  plants,  and  thus  by  increasing  vegeta- 
tion, carbonic  acid,  which  is  injurious  to  animal  life,  is  absorbed 
in  greater  quantities,  while  the  pure  or  vital  air  is   increased. 

The  cultivation  of  the  ground  is  thus  of  essential  importance 
in  this  regard,  for  it  contributes  not  only  to  put  an  end  to  the 
malaria,  which  is  the  cause  of  agues  and  other  febrile  diseases, 
but  produces  a  state  of  atmospliere  which  is  favorable  to  the 
promotion  of  health. 

As  most  of  the  noxious  emanations  or  miasma  arise  from  the 
surface  of  the  soil,  it  is  an  excellent  plan,  in  cojnmencing  the 
cultivation  of  marshy  lands,  to  get  rid  of  the  surface  by 
paring  and  burning  it.  If  the  ashes  are  then  spread  on  the 
ground,  a  crop  of  vegetables  may  be  raised  which  will  do- 
rive  their  nourishment  from  these  very  exhalations  which  would 
be  hostile  to  animal  life. 

HI.  By  fertilizing.  In  marshy  soils  the  use  of  proper  fer- 
tilizers is  of  the  highest  importance.  The  advantage  of  apply- 
ing them  is  not  only  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  soil,  but 
their  effect  in  promoting  health  is  hardly  to  bo  credited.  They 
absorb  noxious  matter,  and  it  may  bo  relied  upon  as  a  fact,  that 
a  soil  full  of  calcario'.is  manures,  pliosphates,  carbonates  and 
potash,  will  never  produce  an  unwholesome  atmosphere. 
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IV.  By  emhanlcments.  Much  flat  and  productive  land  is 
apt  to  be  overflowed  during  rainy  seasons,  which  at  other 
periods  may  be  perfectly  dry.  Such  lands  when  loaded  with 
moisture  must  necessarily  be  favorable  to  the  production  of 
miasma.  The  only  mode  ot  preventing  such  a  calamity,  is  by 
means  of  embankments,  then  bringing  the  land  under  cultiva- 
tion and  fertilizing  it  abundantly.  Windmills  may  be  used 
also  to  relieve  over-flowed  lands. 

Y.  By  ivholesome  water.  The  preservation  of  health  may 
be  promoted  in  marshy  districts  by  procuring  pure  water  to 
drink  and  for  culinary  purposes.  The  improved  modes  of 
digging  wells,  offer  opportunity  of  obtaining  pure  water  to  any 
and  every  locality.  Of  the  beneficial  efiects  resulting  from  the 
use  of  pure  water,  there  is  a  notable  instance  in  the  parish  of 
Steeple,  in  Essex,  England.  A  well  was  dug  about  500  feet 
deep,  by  means  of  which  excellent  water  was  procured  and  by 
using  of  which  the  health  ot  the  inhabitants  became  so  much 
improved  that  they  found  little  occasion  for  the  skill  of  their 
physician,  who  declared, that  "the  inhabitants  of  that  parish 
after  the  well  had  been  dug  and  good  water  obtained,  became 
so  much  improved  in  health  that  instead  of  receiving  from 
many  farmers  in  the  parish  from  £20  to  £30  a  year,  he  scarcely 
got  from  his  former  patients  as  many  pennies  per  annum." 

YI.  By  planting  trees.  That  tropical  tree,  the  Encalypius 
Globulus,  has  accomplished  wonderful  results  of  sanitation  in 
some  malarious  countries.  Mr.  Playfair,  the  British  Consul  in 
Algeria,  reported  to  his  Government  that  the  culture  of  this 
tree  had  been  of  remarkable  efiicacy  in  improving  the  sanitary 
condition  of  unhealthy  districts.  Maryland  may  be  too  far 
north  of  the  natural  habitat  of  this  tree  for  its  acclimatization. 
But  experiments  might  be  made  and  continued  until  they 
demonstrate  the  imposibility  of  this  most  useful  tree  beiug 
acclimated  in  this  State.  The  Pine,  the  Balsam  Fir,  the  Balm 
of  Gilead,  are  among  the  trees  which  have  lately  attracted 
attention  in  this  regard,  "because  their  exhalations  and  the 
ozone  are  in  some  way  beneficial  in  neutralizing  malarial 
poison."  Even  "the  Sunflower"  is  said  to  possess  a  virtue 
worthy  of  trial  in  this  respect.  These  hints  are  earnestly  recom- 
mended to  the  attention  of  the  farmers  and  planters  of  the  State. 
There  is  reason  to  hope  that  such  improvements  in  sanitary 
science  will  yet  be  effected,  that  malarial  and  miasmatic  exhal- 
ations may  be  greatly  reduced  in  frequency  and  violence,  if  not 
completely  gotten  rid  of.  It  must  therefore  be  a  darling  object 
with  every  true  philanthropist,  anxious  to  promote  the  best 
interests  of  his  fellow  man,  that  some  experiments  commensu- 
rate with  the  importance  of  the  subject,  should  be  set  on  foot 
to  ascertain  b}"  what  n)eans  malaria  may  be  eradicated,  and  the 
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State  thereby  saved  millions  of  dollars.  For  accomplishing  so 
important  an  object,  adequate  appropriations  should  be  made 
to  enable  the  State  Board  of  Health  to  institute  thorough 
investigation  into  the  subject.  Such  a  work  would  require 
much  time,  and  a  vast  amount  of  patient  and  laborious  research, 
and  a  considerable  sum  of  money;  but  the  expenses  involved 
is  a  mere  trifle  when  contrasted  with  the  beneficial  results 
which  will  inevitably  follow.  * 

NUISANCES  IN  THE  COUNTIES. 
Tlie  powers  conferred  on  the  Health  Commissioner  of  Balti- 
more for  the  preservation  of  the  health  of  the  city,  are  reposed 
by  the  State  in  the  Grand  Juries  of  the  counties,  and  conse- 
quently nuisances  flourish  with  unabated  vigor  in  many  locali- 
ties, to  the  injury  of  health  and  the  depreciation  of  the  value 
of  property.  The  State  Board  ot  Health  has  no  authority  to 
deal  with  nuisances,  but  is  confined  to  mere  advisory  measures. 
Nevertheless  it  has  not  been  without  manifest  good  in  calling 
public  attention  to  existing  evils  and  urging  upon  the  people, 
and  in  several  instances  upon  the  authorities,  the  importance 
of  sanitary  reform.  In  several  instances  the  State  Board  of 
Health  has  been  able  to  reach  and  abate  nuisances  in  the 
counties  through  the  Grand  Jury  and  the  Courts.  The  prompt- 
ness which  followed  one  instance  of  this  kind  is  attested  by 
the  following  letter  of  Judge  Grason  to  Dr.  J.  R.  Ward,  a 
member  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  who  has  been  active  in 
his  eflorts  to  improve  the  sanitary  condition  of  Baltimore 
county  : 

TowsoNTOWN,  Sep.  8th,  1879. 
Dr.  J.  Robert  Ward, 

Member  of  State  Board  of  Health. 

My  Dear  Sir: — Your  favor  of  Aug.  30th,  was  duly  received 
and  would  have  been  answered  before  this,  but  for  pressing 
engagements,  and,  part  of  the  time,  absence  from  home.  The 
subject  of  your  note,  the  existence  of  nuisances,  and  their  inju- 
rious eflects  upon  the  health  of  the  people  in  the  neighborhood 
where  they  exist,  is  one  of  great  importance,  and,  on  the 
meeting  of  the  Court  next  Monday,  I  shall  direct  the  attention 
of  the  Grand  Jury  to  it,  in  order  that  some  steps  may  be  taken 
to  compel  their  abatement,  and  to  punish  the  parties  who 
maintain  them. 

I  am,  very  respectfully. 

Your  friend  and  servant, 

RICHD.  GRASON. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  suggestions  of  the  Board  have 
not  in  every  instance  been  met  as  promptly  as  in  this. 
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In  several  districts  of  the  State,  nnisances  have  been  con- 
tinued in  defiance  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Board,  which 
fact  suggests  the  importance  and  necessity  of  clothing  the 
Board  with  such  power  as  will  enable  the  enforcement  of  their 
recommendations.  As  guardian  of  the  public  health,  the 
Board  has  pushed  its  appeals  to  the  last  point,  and,  if  it  has 
failed,  as  has  been  the  case  in  several  instances,  in  its  efforts  to 
prevent  the  befouling  of  streams  and  depositing  ofial,  garbage 
and  other  deleterious  organic  substances  in  proximity  to  dwell- 
ings, it  is  becarse  it  has  no  authority  to  enforce  its  require- 
ments. The  rights  and  happiness  of  the  people  are  paramount 
to  all  other  considerations,  for  they  are  the  ends  of  all  good 
government,  hence  they  demand  protection  against  the  mer- 
cenary purposes  of  those  who  create  or  continue  nuisances 
dangerous  and  detrimental  to  public  health.  Apathy  and  in- 
difference may  exist  with  individuals,  who  often  are  careless  of 
future  consequences,  but  regrets  hereafter  will  be  unavailing, 
when  sanitary  measure  are  powerless  to  stop  tho  progress  of 
"the  pestilence  that  walketh  in  darkness."  No  class  of  per- 
sons are  exempt  from  the  evils  which  neglect  of  the  laws  of 
sanitation  brings  into  existence;  all  are  subject  to  their  in- 
fluence, and  must  sufier  the  consequences.  Hence  the  impor- 
tance of  a  system  of  sanitary  legislation,  applicable  to  all 
classes  in  the  community. 

The  air  we  breathe  may  become  the  medium  of  conveying 
disease,  it  may  float  to  day  amid  the  houses  of  the  poor,  laden 
with  the  seeds  of  disease  gathered  among  cess  pools  and  heaps 
of  filth  ;  to-morrow  winds  may  waft  it  into  the  palaces  of  the 
rich.  Streams  whose  waters  are  contaminated  by  the  sewage 
ot  some  ill  kept  barn  yard  or  cess  pit  on  one's  farm,  may  be 
the  source  of  supply  to  a  neighboring  farm  house,  carrying  with 
it  the  germ  of  disease  and  death.  Thus  we  see  the  close  con- 
nection which  exists  in  all  sanitary  matters,  and  how  hygenic 
influences  act  upon  all  classes  alike. 

NUISANCES  IN  "THE  BELT." 

The  practice  of  depositing  "night  soil,"  garbage,  city  ofial 
and  other  malarious  substances,  in  what  is  popularly  called 
"The  Belt,"  is  bitterly  complained  of  by  the  people  of  Anne 
Arundel  and  Baltimore  counties.  Such  deposits  are  not  only 
causes  of  sickness  ^er  se,  but  in  the  event  of  an  epidemic  in 
Baltimore,  would  be  the  instrumentality  of  spreading  and 
disseminating  the  seeds  of  disease  among  those  prosperous 
communities. 
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THE  DANGERS  AND  USES  OF  NIGHT  SOIL. 

It  has  been  incontestably  proven  that  in  sonie  and  probably 
in  all  infectious  diseases,  the  out-let  of  contagion  is  human 
excreta,  viz.,  the  nrine  and  fjeees  of  man,  so  that  the  study  of 
the  means  for  the  proper  disposal  of  healthy  and  the  disinfec- 
tion of  diseased  excreta.,  becomes  one  of  the  jnost  important 
problems  of  hygiene.  The  magnitude  of  the  subject  may  be 
understood,  from  the  fact  that  the  daily  amount  of  excreta 
from  each  individual  in  a  community,  averages  40  ounces  per 
day,  which  for  a  city  of  400,000  inhabitants,  makns  for  one 
year  the  enormous  amount  of  2,172,962  tons. 

Small  collections  of  healthy  faeces  cannot  be  proved  to  be 
injurious  to  health  ;  but  large  quantitiep,  especially  when  mixed 
with  urine,  or  moderate  collections  in  a  small  space,  such  as 
in  a  yard,  or  in  a  house,  are  decidedly  injurious,  the  gases 
arising  from  the  decomposition  of  such  collections  being  highly 
poisonous. 

There  appears  to  be  little  danger  in  utilizing  human  excreta 
as  manure,  provided  it  is  applied  to  the  ground  in  moderate 
quantities  and  intermittantly.  The  occasional  application  of 
night  soil  to  land,  where  it  is  not  applied  so  as  to  be  injurious 
to  health,  is  without  doubt  one  of  the  most  profitable  methods 
of  dealing  with  the  material,  but  where  the  contents  of  privy 
vaults,  are  carried  to  a  place  and  pounded  up  iu  a  foul  cess 
pit,  only  to  be  let  ofl'  occasionally,  or  where  a  farm  is  converted 
from  well  drained  ground  into  a  loathsome  swamp  by  observ- 
ing no  relation  between  the  amount  of  the  land,  and  the 
quantity  of  the  material,  the  worst  consequences  to  health  may 
result.  It  is  a  question  worthy  of  consideration,  whether 
edible  and  healthy  vegetables  can  be  grown  on  land  saturated 
with  human  excreta?  Such  a  soil  will  indeed  grow  vegetables  . 
with  great  luxuriance,  but  the  fruit  it  produces,  often,  if  not 
always,  tastes  of  the  uncleanly,  unsavory  assistance  to  its 
growth,  and  makes  that  nauseous  and  unwholesome,  winch  if 
raised  in  natural  soil  would  have  all  the  genuine  taste,  and 
would  give  health  to  the  body.  Soil  for  the  culture  of  vege- 
tables should  never  be  saturated  with  sewage,  nor  should  fields 
near  dwellings  be  constantly  irrigated  by  it,  nor  by  drainage 
from  stables,  cow-houses,  slaughter-houses,  &c.;  which  may, 
and  frequently  does,  percolate  the  soil  and  infect  the  sources 
of  drinking  water.  Epidemics  of  Typhoid  Fever,  Scarlet 
Fever,  Dysentery  and  Cholera  have  frequently  been  traced  to 
this  source  of  contamination. 

ADULTERATION  OF  FOOD  AND  DRUGS. 

It  is  now  nearly  sixty  years  since  Dr.  Accnm,  in   England, 
announced  that  the  adulteration  of  food  had  then  become  both 
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an  "Art  and  Mystery."  In  that  time  the  progress  and  advance 
ot  science  has  been  made  tributary  to  this  "Art  and  Mystery." 
If  there  was  "Death  in  the  Pot"  in  1820,  who  can  estimate  the 
injury  to  public  health  by  the  poisons  and  other  injurious  articles 
which  cupidity  and  avarice  have  since  then  incorporated  into 
the  daily  food  of  the  people.  The  laws  of  every  country  pro- 
hibit adulteration,  and  punish,  when  detected,  the  offender, 
yet  how  few  are  the  examples  that  are  made.  Prosecution 
when  begun,  is  by  some  means  frustrated,  and  as  adulteration 
is  often  practiced  by  those  having  large  capital  and  ample 
means,  the  contest  is  unequal  between  any  individual  and  these 
violators  of  the  law  and  injurers  of  public  health. 

Milk,  coffee,  tea,  bread,  fiour,  farinaceous  matter,  fatty-matter 
and  oils,  isinglass,  sugar,  mustard,  spices,  beer,  ale,  porter,  malt, 
wine  and  spirits,  tobacco,  snuff,  cattle  food,  seeds,  drugs  and 
fertilizers,  are  adulterated  by  the  addition  of  improper  ingredi- 
ents, or  by  the  extraction  of  some  essential  matter.  The  four- 
fold object  of  adulteration  is  to  increase  the  bulk  or  weight  of 
the  article,  to  improve  its  appearance,  often  at  an  injury  to  its 
value,  to  give  it  a  false  strength,  or  to  rob  it  of  its  most  valua- 
ble constituents.  All -are  manifestly  of  a  fraudulent  character, 
proper  subjects  of  judicial  enquiry,  and  requiring  the  assistance 
of  the  citizen  as  well  as  of  the  scientist  to  detect  the  imposi- 
tion and  to  punish  the  delinquent.  The  ease  and  facility  with 
which  imposition  may  be  practiced,  requires  that  a  system  of 
rigid  inspection  should  be  provided,  in  order  to  protect  the 
public  against  the  manifold  evils  of  adulteration.  It  is  a  fact 
that  but  few  articles  of  commerce  are  exempt  from  adultera- 
tion ;  the  practice  has  grown  with  the  competition  of  trade,  and 
the  neglect  of  those  wholesome  restrictions  which  in  former 
times  were  so  energetically  applied  to  all  kinds  of  dishonest 
dealings. 

Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  extent  to  which  adultera- 
tion poisons  our  daily  food,  from  the  following  list  of  articles 
which  came  under  the  "observation"  of  Mr.  Geo.  T.  Angell,  of 
Boston  : 

Meat — Of  various  kinds,  impure  and  tainted,  and  unfit  for 
nse,  and  liable  to  produce  the  most  disagreeable  and  dangerous 
results. 

Pork — In  which  trichinae  were  discovered. 
Veal — Killed  when  only  a  few  days  old. 
Fish — Tainted  and  foul. 

Oysters,  Clams  and  Lobsters — Stale  and  decaying. 
Sausages — Made   frpm    impure    meat    and    seasoned     witli' 
adulterated  spices. 
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Milk — Adulterated  with  water,  flour,  chalk,  salt,  sheeps' 
l)rains,  gum  arable,  annate  and  caramel. 

Bread — Mixed  with  alurr),  lime  water  and  lead  (the  latter 
ground  in  the  flour.) 

riour— Adulterated  with  f^ronnd  damaged  peas,  alum  and 
kaolin,  and  containing  numerous  impurities,  such  as  worms, 
insects,  acari  and  smut. 

Cake — Flavored  with  oil  of  almonds,  containing  a  large 
percentage  of  prussic  acid. 

Coflee — Adulterated  with  chicory,  beans,  peas  and  corn. 

Tea — Colored  with  black  lead  and  prussian  blue. 

Spices,  etc. — Yariously  adulterated — cream  of  tartar  with 
•chalk,  ginger  with  five  diflbrent  substances,  turmeric  being 
the  worst  (except  that  cayenne  added  in  one  sample  was  pos- 
sibly itself  adulterated  with  red  lead ;)  black  pepper  by  buck- 
wheat, cannel  or  shorts,  cayenne  as  above,  and  arrowroot  with 
the  most  inferior  damaged  flour. 

Cheese — Colored  with  saflron,  Venetian  red,  carrots,  and 
annato,  the  last  harmless  enough  if  not  containing  tho  poi- 
sonous chromates. 

Butter — Mixed  with  fat  and  lard,  and  loaded  with  salt. 

Essences — Yariously  adulterated  and  contaminated  bynitro- 
benzole,  prussic  acid,  oil  of  turpentine,  and  sulphuric  and  citric 
acid,  etc. 

'Confectionery — Adulterated  with  and  poisoned  by  arsenic^ 
-sulphate  of  copper,  prussic  acid,  tartaric  acid  and  fusel  oil. 

Pickles — Injured  by  use  of  sulphate  of  copper  in  prepara- 
tion. 

Sugar — Adulterated    by   several    additions,   as   clay,   sand 
bean  dust,  and  injured  by  being  purified  with  putrid  blood. 

The  same  gentleman  read  a  paper  before  the  American 
Social  Science  Association  in  Boston  recently,  on  "Public 
Health  Associations,"  in  which  he  said  : 

"Cayenne  pepper  is  adulterated  with  red  lead,  mustard  with 
chroraate  of  lead,  curry  powder  with  red  lead,  vinegar  with 
sulphuric  acid,  arsenic,  and  corrosive  sublimate.  It  is  said  that 
probably  half  tiie  vinegar  now  sold  in  our  cities  is  rank  poison. 
One  of  our  Ijoston  chemists  analyzed  twelve  packages  of  pick- 
les, put  up  by  twelve  different  wholesale  dealers,  and  found 
copper  in  ten  of  them.  Many  of  our  flavoring  oils,  syrups, 
jellies,  and  preserved  fruits  contaiti  [.oisons.  The  adulterations 
•  of  tea  are  too  numerous  to  mention.  Coffee  is  not  only  adul- 
itoratcd,  but  a  patent  has  been  taken  out  for  molding  chicory 
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into  the  form  of  coffee  berries;  and  I  am  told  that  claj'  is  now- 
molded,  and  perhaps  flavored  with  an  essence,  to  represent 
coflee.  Cocoa  and  chocolate  are  adnlterated  with  various 
mineral  substances.  Several  mills  in  New  England,  and 
probably  many  elsewhere,  are  now  engaged  in  grinding  white 
stone  into  a  fine  powder  tor  purposes  of  adulteration.  Flour 
has  been  adulterated  in  England,  and  probably  here,  with 
plaster  ot  Paris,  bone-dust,  sand,  clay,  chalk  and  other  articles. 
A  large  New  York  house  sells  three  grades  of  cream  of  tartar. 
A  Boston  chemist  recently  analyzed  a  sample  of  the  best  grade, 
and  found  50  per  centum  of  terra  alba  in  .that.  Much  ot  our 
confectionery  contains  33  per  centum  or  more  ot  terra  alba. 
The  coloring  matter  of  confectioner}'  frequently  contains  lead, 
mercury,  arsenic  and  copper.  Baking  powders  are  widely  sold 
which  contain  a  large  percentage  of  terra  alba  and  alum. 

"A  California  chemist  recently  analyzed  many  samples  of 
whisky,  purchased  at  difierent  places  in  San  Francisco.  He 
found  them  adulterated  with  creosote,  salts  of  copper,  alum 
and  other  injurious  substances.  A  gentleman  recently  pur- 
chased from  a  prominent  Boston  firm  a  cask  of  pure  sherry 
wine  for  his  sick  wife.  She  grew  worse.  He  had  the  wine 
analyzed,  and  found  there  was  not  a  drop  of  the  juice  of  the 
grape  in  it.  An  eminent  medical  gentleman  of  Boston  said  to 
me:  'The  adulteration  of  drugs  in  this  county  are  perfectly 
abominable.'  " 

The  adulteration  of  articles  of  food  is  not  the  only  evil, 
whose  correction  is  demanded.  The  rooms  of  our  houses  are 
covered  with  wall  paper  prepared  with  arsenic,  which  has 
been  known  to  produce  arsenical  poisoning.  If  arsenical 
poisoning  be  a  personal  idiosyncrasy  to  which  only  certain 
persons  are  liable,  these  certain  persons,  however  few  in 
number,  are  entitled  to  protection  from  unconsiously  poisoning 
themselves  to  gratify  the  avarice  of  some  wall  paper  manu- 
facturer. The  lead  pipe  of  the  plumber  also  carries  slow  poison 
to  the  family,  to  cumulate  its  effects,  and  finally  to  produce  its 
injury  to  health.  Lead  is  not,  in  any  form,  a  proper  material 
for  holding  or  conveying  water  for  domestic  purposes. 

The  subject  of  adulteration  has  been  a  matter  of  legislation' 
in  England  for  many  years,  and  the  "sale  of  Food  and  Drugs 
Act,"  ot  1875,  is  the  most  explicit  and  positive  law  upon  the 
subject.  In  NewYork  the  enacting  of  a  similar  law  has  recent- 
ly been  under  consideration,  and  the  "rough  draft  of  a  proposed 
law  to  prevent  the  adulteration  of  food  and  medicine  and  to 
create  a  State  Board  of  Health,  with  explanations  and  illustra- 
tions of  the  principal  points^  of  the  law,"  by  Dr.  Edward  R^ 
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Sqnib,  of  Brooklyn,  is  a  most  intelligent  and  able  exposition  of 
a  remedj  for  the  correction  of  this  very  great  evil. 

Any  law  for  the  punishment  of  adulteration  should  clearly 
define  the  offense,  first,  as  a  warning  to  the  adulterator;  and 
secondly,  for  the  quick  determination  of  the  oflense  on  trial. 
It  should  avoid  confounding  "intent  to  defraud"  with  "injury 
to  individuals,"  and  where  the  first  does  not  exist,  the  conse- 
quence ot  the  second  should  be  visited  in  punishment  upon  one 
who  has  damaged  health  in  his  hot  pursuit  of  .wealth.  It  is 
estimated  by  Dr.  Squib,  that  adulteration  costs  the  State  of 
New  York  annually  seven  hundred  thousand  dollars.  The 
bases  for  this  figurative  "guess,"  was  the  importation  of  tera- 
alba,  and  other  substances,  used  mainly  or  entirely  tor  adulte- 
ration; the  production  of  sulphate  of  barium,  ultra  marine,  etc., 
the  testifnony  given  before  the  Commissioner  of  Revenue,  as  to- 
the  quantities  of  alcohol  used  for  making  artificial  wines  and  li- 
quors; the  amount  of  "faced,"  "damaged"  aud  "doctored,"  coffee 
and  tea  sold  in  the  common  markets;  the  amount  of  damaged  and 
inferior  grain  sold;  the  quality  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  bread, 
milk,  butter  and  cheese  sold  in  the  markets;  the  manufacture 
of  "oleomargarine"  and  lard  from  offal  fats  ;  the  amount  of  arti- 
cles of  food  and  medicine  sold  below  the  cost  of  production  from 
fair  materials;  the  amount  of  artificial  and  adulterated  spices 
and  other  condiments  sold  ;  the  diluted  and  doctored  syrups, 
vinegar,  etc.,  from  bad  materials  sold  ;  the  adulterated  ground 
coffee,  the  wet  and  dirty  sugar,  etc.,  exposed  for  sale ;  and  the 
amount  of  low  grades  of  drugs  imported,  such  as  rhubarb, 
jalap,  etc.,  sold  chiefly  for  powdering  and  adulterating  better 
grades. 

Injustice  cannot  be  done  by  requiring  the  name  and  ingre- 
dients of  compounded  articles  to  be  plainly  printed  on  the 
wrapper  of  each  package  sold  by  wholesale  or  retail.  Great 
inconvenience  unquestionably  would  result  from  such  a  require- 
ment, but  what  is  that  to  the  consequences  that  follow  the  dis- 
tribution over  the  community  of  poisoned  articles  of  food,  diluted 
beverages  and  doctored  groceries.  The  subject  of  adulteration 
is  one  of  vital  importance  to  the  people  of  the  State,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  Legislature  will  take  hold  of  it  with  a 
determination  to  circumscribe  its  evils  if  it  cannot  wholly  pre- 
vent its  consequences. 

THE    SALE    OF   POISONS. 

While  poisons  are  by  no  means  without  their  uses  in  the 
economy  of  nature,  a  very  close  connection  subsists  between 
medicine  and  poisonous  action,  and  wiiile  our  best  medicines 
are  active  poisons,  and  nearly  all  active  poisons  have  been,  or 
in  the  progress  of  medical  science  will  be,  turned  to  medicinal! 
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uses,  yet  the  promiscuous  sale  of  poisons  endangers  life,  and 
should  be  regulated  by  very  stringent  guards  and  rules. 
A  great  number  of  poisonous  substances,  mineral  and  vege- 
table, are  employed  in  the  arts,  in  industry  and  in  medicine, 
their  useful  application  having  a  tendency  to  extend  themselves, 
yet  the  sale  of  these  substances  constitute  a  real  danger,  which 
ought  to  subject  it  to  a  snrveilance  as  severe  and  efficacious  as 
possible.  It  has  been  found  necessary  in  France  to  provide  by 
law  the  most  stringent  regulations  for  the  government  of  the 
manufacture,  sale  and  purchase  of  all  poisonous  subtsances.  In 
England  the  record  ot  a  single  year  shows  a  total  death  roll  by 
poison  of  543  persons;  of  poisoning  by  opium  and  its  prepara- 
tions of  186.  The  deaths  of  very  young  children  from  opium 
-or  its  preparations  aggregating  52,  mostly  cases  of  "soothing 
syrups," administered  by  motiiers  and  nurses  to  quiet  the  colic. 
This  very  great  number  of  deaths  from  opium  or  laudanum 
among  very  young  children,  cannot  fail  to  attract  attention. 
There  would  certainly  be  great  difficulty  in  regulating  the 
sale  of  poisons,  but  a  registration  of  the  name  and  residence 
of  the  purchaser,  and  also  requiring  the  purchaser  to  be  known 
to,  or  vouched  for  by  some  one  known  to  the  seller,  as  well  as 
a  statement  of  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  to  be  used,  would 
be  a  check  upon  the  danger  that  now  attends  the  sale  of 
poisons.  The  frequent  accidents  resulting  from  carelessness  of 
druggists,  suggest  that  perhaps  the  legal  requirement  of 
bottles  with  rough  edges  or  projecting  points  on  their  surface 
would  indicate  the  nature  of  their  contents,  and  recall  the 
-druggist's  attention  to  the  character  of  what  he  was  about 
to  use. 

THE    SANITARY    MESSENGER. 

The  publication  of  a  quarterly  journal,  devoted  to  the  dis- 
semination of  popular  knowledge  on  sanitary  subjects  among 
the  people  of  the  State,  was  commenced  under  the  auspices  of 
the  State  Board  of  Health,  with  the  hope  that  it  would  be 
supported  and  sustained  by  the  interest  which  the  p3ople  of 
the  State  would  take  in  a  popular  knowledge  of  sanitary  sub- 
jects ;  but  notwithstanding  the  importance  of  the  subjects  dis- 
cussed, the  want  of  funds  compelled  the  discontinuance,  at 
least  for  the  present,  of  The  Sanitary  Messenger. 

Its  comprehensive  aim  was  to  discuss  the  art  of  preserving 
healtli  and  prolonging  life,  and  to  present  in  a  form,  easily 
comprehended  by  non-professional  readers,  information  on 
sanitary  topics,  at  present  only  to  be  gathered  from,  the  perusal 
ot  many  separate  and  distinct  treaties,  and  it  was  hoped  that 
the  enterprise  would  meet  witii  such  favor  as  would  enable  the 
sState  Board  of  Health  to  send  the  journal  reguhirly  into  every 
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family  in  the  State.     In  the  publication  of  such  a  journal  the 
public  alone  would  reap  the  benefit. 

The  formation  in  every  town  and  county  of  "Health  Asso- 
ciations," similar  in  organization  to  the  local  societies  which 
<5xist  in  many  of  the  States  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to 
animals,  and  co-operating  witli  the  State  Board  of  Health, 
would  greatly  assist  in  protecting  and  promoting  the  public 
health.  The  prosecution  of  those  who  violate  the  public  health 
laws  could  be  more  properly  and  effectually  undertaken  by 
associations  of  this  kind  than  in  any  other  way.  The  cruelty 
heretofore  practiced  upon  animals,  was  as  much  against  and  in 
violation  of  law,  before  the  formation  of  the  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  as  now,  but  it  has  been  the 
enforcement  of  punishment  by  that  society  and  its  local  branches 
which  has  so  effectually  checked  that  evil. 

Individuals  will  not  become  prosecutors,  and  therefore  laws, 
the  enforcement  of  which  is  demanded  by  the  best  interests  of 
society,  are  openly  violated,  or  remain  a  dead  letter  on  the 
Statute  Books,  because  tliere  is  no  medium  tlirough  which  the 
offenders  may  be  held  up  to  public  reprobation.  A  journal,  such 
as  The  Sanitary  Messenger^  devoted  not  only  to  the  discussion 
of  sanitary  questions,  but  to  explaining  the  laws  and  advoca- 
ting their  enforcement,  would  be  a  most  useful  agent  in  pre- 
serving the  public  health  ;  but  it  is  too  great  a  work  for  the 
Board  to  undertake  without  an  appropriation  of  money  to 
defray  the  necessary  expenses  of  its  publication  and  distribu- 
tion. It  would  be  the  province  of  such  a  journal  to  take  cog- 
nizance of  the  places  and  houses  in  which  the  people  live;  of 
their  occupation  and  modes  of  life ;  of  the  food  they  eat,  the 
water  they  drink  and  the  air  they  breathe. 

PEKAL  EEFOEMATORY  AND  CHARITABLE  INSTITUriONS. 

Two  years  ago  the  condition  of  many  of  these  institutions  was 
wretched  beyond  all  power  of  description,  but  Maryland  may 
now  be  said  to  be  fully  abreast  any  of  her  sister  States  in  her 
benevolent  expenditures;  indeed,  it  is  altogether  probable  that 
she  is  far  in  advance  of  most  of  them,  in  the  care  and  improved 
treatment  of  those,  who  through  criminality,  poverty  or  mis- 
fortune, have  become  wholly  or  in  part  a  public  charge. 

THE    PENITENTIARY    AND    HOUSE   OF   CORRECTION. 

In  tiieso  institutions  a  spirit  of  kindness  and  sympathy  is 
manifested  towards  the  convicts  by  the  respective  wardens  and 
keepers,  who  are  not  mere  machines  to  execute  with  tnechani- 
cal  precision  the  punisliment  imposed,  but  ratlier  moral 
agents — human  beings — who  represent  not  so  inucii  the  majesty, 
as  the  S2)irit  of  the  State,  in  enforcing  punishiTient,  viz  :  a  spirit 
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of"  kindness  and  good  will,  not  of  vindictiveness  or  unfeeling 
cruelty.  I  take  pleasure  in  testifying  to  the  praiseworthy  con- 
dition of  these  prisons,  in  all  their  appointments  and  ad- 
ministration. 

THE   MARYLAND    HOSPITAL   FOR   THE    INSANE. 

It  must  be  generally  gratifying  to  the  people  of  the  State  to 
know,  that  this  institution,  though  over-crowded,  is  under  the 
most  excellent  management,  and  affords  to  the  worst  of  human 
maladies,  all  the  alleviation  that  humanity  and  science  can 
ofl'er.  A  very  desirable  and  important  enactment  of  law,  if 
the  Legislature  should  see  fit  to  make  it,  would  be  that  the 
whole  expense  of  the  support  of  the  hospital,  built  at  State 
expense  and  regulated  by  State  authority,  should  be  defrayed 
by  the  State,  thus  relieving  the  counties  and  city  of  all  bills  on 
account  of  board  or  other  expenses  for  the  indigent  insane. — 
The  crowded  condition  of  the  male  department,  and  the  cer- 
tainty of  a  further  increase  of  inmates,  renders  further  delay  in 
the  enlargement  of  the  accommodations  of  the  institution 
highly  injudicious. 

THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB  AND  BLIND  ASYLUMS. 

The  institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  at  Frederick  city, 
and  the  Blind  Asylum  at  Baltimore,  are  conducted  on  the 
most  liberal  principals,  and  the  pupils  are  liberally  maintained 
in  all  respects.  These  institutions  are  profuse  in  provisions  of 
a  domestic,  social  and  educational  character  for  their  beneficia- 
ries, who  have  all  the  advantages  of  a  home  life,  coupled  with 
the  best  instruction  that  experience  and  science  can  afford. 
I  desire  to  emphasize  my  satisfaction  at  the  admirable  manner 
in  which  they  are  conducted.  Both  are  monuments  of  credit 
to  the  State. 

COUNTY  JAILS  AND  ALMSHOUSES. 

The  condition  of  the  county  almshouses  and  jails  is  set  forth 
in  a  detailed  account  of  each  under  the  heads  of  the  respective 
counties.  The  almshouses  have,  with  very  few  exceptions,  felt 
the  progress  of  the  age,  and  the  most  noticeable  and  commend- 
able improvement  is  to  be  observed  in  their  condition  and 
management  since  my  last  visit;  while  many  of  the  jails, 
as  if  by  some  inexplicable  neglect,  have  escaped  reform. 
There  are  now  in  Maryland  more  good  poor-houses  (if  any  can 
be  good  under  the  present  system)  in  proportion  to  population, 
than  any  State  of  the  Union,  where  the  same  unregenerate 
system  of  management  prevails.  In  several  of  the  counties,  as 
Caroline,  Kent  and  Montgomery,  the  most  creditable  improve- 
ments have  been   made  in   these  establishments,  overcrowding,. 
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filth  and  immorality  have  given  place  to  enlarged  accommoda- 
tions, improved  ventilation,  better  classification  and  separation 
of  the  sexes. 

The  Washington  Connty  Almshouse,  which  was  proverbially 
delapidated  and  badly  conducted,  haa  been  replaced  by  a  new, 
and  in  many  respects,  elegant  establishment,  in  a  locality  where 
there  is  ample  room  and  equal  facilities  for  water  supply  and 
drainage.  The  construction  of  the  building  is  very  much  after 
the  plan  submitted  by  me  at  the  request  ot  the  Board  of  County 
Commissioners.  The  plan  contemplated  most  of  the  modern 
improvements,  and  a  separate  department  for  the  chronic  and 
harmless  insane,  which  I  regret  to  say  was  so  changed  from  the 
original  design,  as  to  render  it  almost  useless  for  the  purposes 
contemplated.  Cells  are  not  suited  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  chronic,  harmless  insane,  and  all  recent  cases  of  insanity, 
especially  the  maniacal,  should  be  sent  to  an  institution  espe- 
cially adapted  to  their  treatment.  These  cells,  however,  may 
be  advantageously  used  as  a  kind  of  prison  for  "tramps"  and 
vagrants. 

Howard  county  has  no  almshouse,  but  the  authorities,  upon 
the  recommendations  contained  in  my  last  report,  have  erected 
a  new  and  well  arranged  jail,  in  the  place  of  the  disreputable 
old  structure  which  was  so  severely  criticised  in  a  former  report. 
The  jail  in  Montgomery  county ^has  also  been  renovated,  and 
now  rivals  in  cleanliness  and  comfort  any  prison  in  the  State. 
The  authorities  of  Anne  Arundel  are  also  enlarging  and  im- 
proving the  jail  of  that  county,  and  when  completed  it  will  be 
not  only  commodious,  but  comfortable — a  desideratum  long  felt 
by  those  who  were  unfortunate  enough  to  be  incarcerated  with- 
in its  walls. 

The  great  need  now  experienced  in  most  of  the  almshouses 
ot  the  State,  is  proper  organization  and  classification  of  the  in- 
mates, and  infirmary  accommodations  for  the  sick  arid  feeble. 
In  my  report  of  1877,  upon  "The  Public  Charities,"  &c.,of  the 
State,  I  strongly  urged  the  superior  advantages  of  Union  and 
District  Almshouses,  which  should  also  be  workhouses,  admit- 
ting of  classification  of  inmates,  hospital  treatment,  industrial 
pursuits  and  economy  in  expense.  I  have  continued  to  urge  this 
in  behalf  of  the  aged  poor,  tlie  sick  poor,  the  insane,  the  idiotic, 
the  blind,  and  indeed  all  wlio,  by  reason  of  misfortune,  are  a  "rent 
charge"  upon  the  community.  This  plan  would  be  peculiarly 
well  adapted  to  the  condition  of  the  eight  lower  counties  of  the 
Eastern  Shore,  not  one  of  which  has  a  building  suitable  for  an 
almshouse.  The  suggestion,  I  am  glad  to  say,  has  recently  met 
with  much  favor,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  letter,  taken 
from  the  J3altimore  Sun^  of  the    20th  December  1879,  which 
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gives  a  very  accurate  account  of  the  ],roceedings  of  a  conven- 
tion lield  at  Easton,  Talbot  county,  on  the  18th  of  the  same 
month,  in  response  to  an  invitation  issued  bv  the  State  Board 
of  Health : 

THE  BASTEM  SHORE  ALMSHOUSE  CONVENTIOIT. 

EastoNj  Talbot  County,  Md.,  Dec.  18,  1879. 

"A  convention  of  County  Commissioners,  Trustees  of  the  Poor  and- 
of  the  taxpayers,  generally  of  all  tlie  Eastern  Shore  counties,  except 
Cecil,  called  'to  consider  the  feasibility  of  establishing  union  or  dis- 
trict almshouses, '  assembled  in  the  Court-House  of  this  place  to-day,  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Hon.  11.  C- Holliday,  Secretary  of  State. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Jas.  H.  AVillis,  of  Talbot  county,  the  following, 
officers  were  unanimously  elected  :  President,  William  McKenney,, 
of  Queen  Anne's;  Yice-President,  Bennett  Todd,  of  Caroline  :  Sec- 
retary, Julius  Johnson,  of  Talbot. 

"The  meeting  was  one  of  great  interest,  and  was  composed  of  the 
most  influential  gentlemen  on  the  Eastern  Shore,  among  them  ex-Gov 
Philip  Prancis  Thomas,  E.  C  Holliday,  James  T.  Earle,  Col.  R.  T. 
Earle,  W.  J- Gibson,  William  McKenney,  Perry  Wilmer,  Dr.  W.  H. 
DeCoursey,  Thomas  E.  Carroll,  Bennett  Todd,  Dr.  E.  M.  Hardcastle,, 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Gibson,  Maj.  Wm.  E.  Stewart,  Thomas  K.  Eobson,. 
Dr.  Samuel  A.  Harrison,  Col.  Edward  Lloyd,  James  H .  Willis,  Charles 
C.  Adams,  J.  C  W.  Powell, Oswald Tilghman, Col.  S.  Hopkins,  Henry 
Hopkins,  Thomas  Hughlett,  Dr.  James  Bateman,  Julius  Johnson,  J» 
W.  Cheezum,  James  H.  Rigby  and  others. 

"The  President,  Mr.  McKenney,  on  taking  the  chair,  appropriately 
thanked  the  meeting  for  the  honor  of  selecting  him  to  preside  over 
the  deliberations  of  such  a  highly  respectable  and  intelligent  body  of 
men  as  he  saw  before  him.  He  stated  that  Dr.  C.  W.  Chancellor,  Sec- 
retary of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  who  had  given  a  great  deal  of 
careful  attention  to  bettering  the  condition  of  the  poor,  and  to  the- 
subject  of  Union  Almshouses,  was  present,  and  the  meeting  would  be 
glad  to  hear  his  views  upon  the  subject  under  consideration. 

"Dr.  Chancellor  addressed  the  convention  at  considerable  length, 
giving  an  idea  of  the  scope  of  design  and  usefulness  of  Union  Alms- 
houses- He  said  that  an  opportunity  was  now  offered  those  upon 
whom  is  thrown  the  care  of  the  dependent  poor,  to  better  their  physical, 
moral  and  mental  condition,  and  briefly  stated  the  general  condition 
and  management  of  tlie  poor-houses  in  the  State,  making  especial 
reference  to  their  sanitary  arrangements,  provision  for  the  separation 
of  the  sexes  and  classification  of  the  inmates,  as  well  as  the  care  of 
the  imbecile  and  idiotic. 

"Debate  was  continued  by  Jas.  T.  Earle,  Thos.  K.  Eobson,  J.  C  W. 
Powell,  Dr.  De  Coursey,  Charles  II.  Gibson,  Esq.,  and  others,  upon  the 
best  mode  of  distributing  relief  to  the  poor,  &c.  A  resolution  offered 
by  Col.  Earle  was  adopted, 'that  a  committee  from  each  county  here 
represented,  be  appointed  by  the  chair  to  prepare  a  memorial  to  the 
General  Assembly  of  Maryland,  asking  for  such  legislation  as  may 
meet  the  views  of  this  meeting  on  the  subject  of  conjoint  almshouses' 
for  the  Eastern  Shore,  said  committee  to  be  composed  of  a  member  of 
the  County  Commissioners,  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  ot 
tlie  Poor  and  a  principal  taxpayer  from  each  of  the  counties  repre- 
sented.' It  is  understood  that  the  committee  thus  appointed  will 
press  the  matter  actively,  and  invite  co-operation  on  the  part  of  all  tiie 
counties  of  the  Eastern  Shore  After  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Dr.  Chan- 
cellor for  his  eflicient  efforts  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  poor,, 
the  convention,  which  was  in  every  respect  a  most  satisfactory  one,, 
adjourned." 
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It  is  needless  for  nie  to  urge  further  the  importance  of  this 
measure.  For  several  years  1  have  taken  an  interest  in  the 
subject,  and  from  my  travels  in  the  State  have  had  many 
opportunities  to  make  observations.  The  employment  of 
paupers,  especially  the  lazy  and  vicious,  is  one  of  the  ways  of 
making  pauperism  self-supporting,  '"The  law  of  labor  is  the 
law  of  humanity."  In  many  of  the  poor-houses  will  be  found 
a  proportion  of  tlie  debauched  and  idle,  who  either  have  no 
work  to  do,  or  utterly  refuse  to  work.  All  inmates  should  be 
required  to  work,  if  able,  and  all  poor-houses  should  enforce 
the  rule.  All  almshouses  should  be  work-houses,  and  if  a  single 
county  cannot  afford  to  build  one,  four  or  more  counties  ought 
to  join  together  and  build  one,  and  when  paupers  find  that  they 
have  got  to  work  for  somebody  else,  they  will  work  for  them- 
selves. Of  course  this  does  not  apply  to  the  genuine  pauper — 
the  friendless  man  or  woman,  who  from  age,  disease  or  other 
unavoidable  disability,  is  unable  to  earn  food  or  shelter. 
Such  a  person  becomes  properly  the  charge  of  society.  "Policy 
and  humanity  both  decree  that  his  suffering  shall  be  reduced  to 
a  minimum  average.  He  is  no  more  to  be  punished  for  his 
poverty  than  the  blind  man  for  his  blindness,  or  the  cripple  for 
the  weakened  limb,  which  hinders  him  from  keeping  step  with 
his  fellows." 

In  my  report  to  his  Excellency,  Governor  Carroll,  in  July, 
1877,  I  gave  a  brief  description  of  all  the  county  prisons  and 
almshouses  in  the  State,  and  having  recently  visited  them  again, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  I  now  propose  to  make  some  gene- 
ral remarks  upon  them,  as  the  result  of  my  inquiries  and 
observations.  By  reference  to  the  account  which  I  gave  of  the 
almshouses  in  1877,  and  their  present  condition  as  set  forth  in 
this  report,  there  can  bo  no  difficulty  in  reaching  the  conclusion 
that  the  management  of  nearly  all  of  them  has  been  greatly 
improved.  In  regard  to  the  jails,  M'hile  some  are  excellent  and 
others  are  constructed  and  managed  in  a  way  to  give  rea- 
sonable comfort  to  the  inmates,  and  afford  proper  security 
against  escape,  a  few  are  still  shocking  to  every  feeling  of 
humanity.  With  great  deference  I  bring  these  matters  to  the 
notice  of  the  Legislature. 

ALLEGANY   COUNTY   JAIL. 

This  is  a  comparatively  now  and  well  constructed  prison, 
being  supplied  with  modern  conveniences  and  improvements. 
It  is  well  provided  with  cells,  arranged  in  two  tiers,  with  a 
gallery.  All  are  arched,  and  the  floors  underlaid  with  iron 
plate.  There  is  a  water-closet  in  each  cell,  wiiich,  in  a  hygienic 
point  of  view,  is  very  objectionable.  Ventilation  is  effected  by 
flues,  and  a  narrow,  horizontal  window  near  tiie  ceiling.     There 
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are  excellent  provisions  for  bathing  and  for  the  separation  of 
the  sexes.  A  yard  is  attached  to  the  prison,  surrounded  hy  a 
high  brick  wall,  in  which  the  prisoners  take  open  air  exercise. 
Ten  prisoners  were  in  confinement ;  six  white  males,  two  white 
females,  (one  insane,)  and  two  colored  females.  Most  of  the 
cases  were  for  assault  and  battery.  The  prisoners  have  not 
been  kept  at  labor  heretofore,  and  I  could  not  learn  the  inten- 
tion of  the  authorities  on  this  point  in  the.  future.  It  is  to  be 
hoped,  however,  that  they  will  give  employment  to  their  in- 
mates, for  nothing  is  more  demoralizing  to  prisoners  than  a  life 
of  idleness,  in  free  intercourse  with  each  other.  The  Sheriff 
was  absent,  and  I  was  obliged  to  depend  on  the  deputy  or 
warden  for  such  information  as  I  was  able  to  procure. 

ALLEGANY  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE. 

The  mangement  of  this  house  has  greatly  improved  since 
my  last  visit,  and  it  was  found  in  as  good  condition  as  its 
structure  and  conveniences  allowed.  At  the  time  of  my  visit 
it  was  under  the  care  of  a  steward  who  is  intelligent,  and  who 
seemed  to  be  influenced  by  proper  views  of  what  is  due  to 
those  who  are  unable  to  provide  for  themselves.  Considering 
th  at  it  is  an  old  building,  without  any  modern  conveniences, 
and  with  imperfect  ventilation,  the  helpless  and  afflicted  are 
well  cared  for.  The  rooms  were  clean,  comfortable  and  cheer- 
ful;  indeed,  the  general  appearance  of  the  house  throughout, 
indicated  that  nothing  is  left  undone  to  make  it  a  comfortable 
home. 

At  the  date  of  my  visit  the  house  contained  69  inmates — 30 
white  males,  26  white  females,  2  colored  females,  and  eleven 
children  under  twelve  years  of  age.  Se^en  of  the  inmates  were 
imbeciles  and  idiots — 1  male  and  6  females.  The  males  are 
not  separated  during  the  day  from  the  females,  but  at  night 
no  association  is  allowed.  All  the  inmates  have  comfor- 
table beds,  sheets,  comforts,  blankets  or  quilts.  When  sick  they 
are  treated  in  their  rooms. 

There  is  an  abundant  supply  of  good  water,  and  the  location 
is  well  adapted  for  good  drainage,  but  very  little  attention  is 
paid  to  this  matter. 

ANNE    ARUNDEL    COUNTY   JAIL. 

This  prison  is  located  at  Annapolis,  the  capital  of  the  State, 
Its  appearance  and  condition  were  entirely  satisfactory.  The 
building  is  faulty  in  construction,  and  is  said  to  be  insecure. 
The  accommodations  have  been  found  altogether  insufficient 
for  the  number  of  prisoners  heretofore  incarcerated  in  its  walls, 
and  the  authorities  are  erectins:  an  addition   at  the  rear  of  the 
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present  building  which  will  bo  well  warmed  and  provided  with 
ordinary  conveniences.  The  addition  will  contain  twelve  cells, 
arranojed  in  two  tiers;  the  cells  open  upon  a  corridor  which 
leads  into  the  rear  of  the  old  building.  The  arrangement  is 
very  excellent,  and  will  prove  a  great  convenience. 

The  Sheriii  resides  in  the  front  part  of  the  old  building,  and 
access  to  the  prison  is  obtained  by  the  front  door,  through  the 
Sheriff's  residence.  Water  and  gas  are  supplied  from  the  city 
works. 

At  the  time  of  my  visit,  there  were  only  twenty-four  prison- 
ers— 13  white  males,  and  11  colored  males — nearly  all  of  whom 
were  confiued  for  violations  of  the  Oyster  Law.  If  it  were  not 
for  the  Oyster  Law,  the  jail  of  Anne  Arundel  would  be  a 
"deserted  castle." 

ANNE    AEUNDEL  COUNTY    ALMSHOUSE. 

An  effort  has  been  made  to  improve  the  condition  of  this 
■house,  but  not  commensurate  with  the  needs  of  the  place. 

Like  many  similar  institutions  in  the  State,  the  buildings  are 
poorly  suited  for  almshouse  purposes.  They  are  in  want  of 
thorough  repair,  or  what  would  be  much  better,  and  more  in 
conformity  with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  a  new  house.  While 
there  was  no  evidences  of  an  immoral  commingling  of  the  sexes, 
yet  the  arrangements  are  very  imperfect  for  keeping  them  sepa- 
rate, and  with  a  more  vicious  class  of  inmates  the  results  might 
be  unpleasant.  The  house  needs  furniture,  and  closer  atten- 
tion to  its  domestic  arrangements. 

On  the  day  of  my  visit  there  were  thirteen  inmates — 5  white 
males,  3  white  females  ;  3  colored  males,  and  2  colored  females. 
One  white  man  is  blind,  and  the  two  colored  women  are  im- 
beciles.    There  were  no  children  in  the  house. 

BALTIMORE   CITY  ALMSHOUSE. 

Bayview  Asylum  was  visited  on  the  8th  of  December  in 
company  witji  the  Board  of  Trustees.  No  one  can  pass  through 
this  extensive  establishment  without  being  very  favorably  im- 
pressed with  its  general  appearance  and  condition.  The  man- 
agement is  evidently  in  faithful  and  efficient  hands.  The 
utmost  care  and  attention  are  given,  not  only  to  the  ordinary 
wants  of  the  inmates,  but  to  order,  to  cleanliness,  to  economy 
and  to  every  claim  of  suffering  liumanity.  The  supplies  are 
excellent  in  quality  and  sufficient  in  qnantitj',  which  was  not 
believed  to  be  the  case  at  the  time  of  my  last  visit. 

The  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  proper  care  for  the 
numerous  insane  in  tliis  institution,  is  the  want  of  room  for 
their  accommodation.     All    the   arrangements    for  the  insane 
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department  are  inconvenient  and  illy  adapted  for  the  proper 
care  of  this  class  of  dependents.  The  trustees  and  all  the 
officers  of  the  house  are  well  disposed  to  do  their  duty  to  the 
best  of  their  ability,  but  this  does  not  avail  for  the  proper 
treatment  and  care  of  the  insane  under  their  charge.  These 
poor  creatures  set  a  task  to  their  keepers  which  can  only  be 
accomplished  by  experts  in  that  particular  line.  With  the 
best  disposition  to  deal  fairly  and  even  kindly  with  the  insane^ 
the  knowledge  of  their  needs  is  beyond  the  comprehension  of 
pauper  attendants,  and  they  cannot  be  properly  provided  for  in 
the  ordinary  almshouse.  The  intelligent  trustees  of  Bayview 
fully  appreciate  this  fact,  and  have  very  properly  urged  the 
erection  of  a  special  building,  to  be  set  apart  exclusively  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  insane  inmates,  in  order  that  they 
may  receive  the  benefits  of  proper  medical  treatment,  and  be 
watched  over  by  qualified  and  paid  nurses. 

No  one  will  deny,  that  with  the  care  of  an  intelligent 
physician,  and  the  constant  supervision  of  suitable  attendantSj 
the  condition  of  the  insane  in  our  local  institutions  may  be 
vastly  improved;  at  the  same  time  it  must  be  admitted  that  it 
is  always  better  to  separate  the  insane  from  the  ordinary 
pauper.  The  hope  is,  therefore,  entertertained  by  the  trustees, 
that  the  city  government  will  at  an  early  day  provide  a 
separate  building,  with  all  the  conveniences,  for  the  proper  care 
and  treatment  of  this  class  of  patients. 

The  number  of  inmates  admitted  during  the  year  was  1345  ; 
born  in  the  house,  35;  died  during  the  year,  278;  bound  out, 
1 ;  discharged,  888 ;  absconded,  278 ;  sick  and  infirm  treated 
in  the  hospital'  during  the  year  892;  number  insane  in  the 
house,  77. 

TABLE    SHOWING   THE   PRESENT  *  POPULATION    OP   THE    HOUSE. 

Children  tmder  12  Years  of  Age. 

White.  Colored. 

Males.       Females.      Total.  Males.       Females.      Total. 

4       +       4       =       8.  6       +       2       =       8. 

Over  12  Years. 

Males.       Females.      Total.  Males.       Females.       TotaL 

2       +       1       =       3.  2       +       1       =       3. 

White  Adults.  Colored  Adults. 

Males.       Females.      TotaL  Males.       Females.       Total. 

341     +     282     =     623.  47       +       65      =     112 
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White  Males 341 

White  Females 282 

White  Children 11 

634 

Colored  Males 47 

Colored  Females 65 

Colored  Children 11 

123 

Dec.  Sth,  1S79.— Number  in  House 757 

BALTIMORE   COUNTY  JAIL. 

This  prison  was  found  in  the  same  admirable  condition 
which  characterized  its  management  at  the  time  of  my  last 
■visit.  It  is  well  constructed  and  very  secure.  At  the  time  of 
ray  visit  there  were  twenty-seven  prisoners. 

BALTIMORE  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE. 

This  institution  was  fully  described  in  my  report  of  1877 
The  building,  as  then  noted,  is  defective  in  several  particulars, 
but  its  general  condition  had  been  somewhat  improved. 

The  building  has  not  capacity  for  the  comfortable  accommo- 
dation of  more  than  one  hundred  inmates,  exclusive  of  the 
parts  occupied  by  the  steward  and  his  family,  and  the  officers. 
At  the  date  of  my  visit  it  contained  110 — 72  white  males;  21 
white  females;  4  white  children  ;  9  colored  females  ;  4  colored 
children.  A  small  two-story  stone  building  of  neat  appear- 
ance accommodated  the  colored  male  inmates — 6  in  number. 
The  sexes  are  separated  at  night,  but  not  always  in  the  day 
time.  The  beds  are  straw,  with  sufficient  blankets  and  quilts 
to  make  those  who  occupy  them  comfortable.  No  special 
infirmary  is  provided  for  the  sick.  The  house  was  not  gene- 
rally in  good  order;  a  want  of  system  and  tidiness  being 
obvious:  but  as  there  had  been  some  improvement  since  my 
last  visit,  it  is  hoped  the  spirit  of  reform  will  continue,  until 
the  institution  becomes  a  credit  to  the  county. 

CAROLINE  COUNTY  JAIL. 

The  Sheriff  and  his  family  alone  occupy  this  prison,  which 
speaks  well  for  the  morality  of  Caroline  county. 

CAROLINE  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE. 

The  most  marked  improvement  is  recognizable  in  the  condi- 
tion of  this  almshouse  since  my  last  visit.  I  found  all  the 
apartments  in  the  highest  condition  of  order  and  cleanliness; 
the  beds  were  tidy  and  comfortable  ;  tlio  inmates  clean  in  their 
persons,  neat  in  their  dress,  and  cheerful  in  demeanor.     The 
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change  which  has  taken  place  since  rcy  hist  visit  is  indeed 
wonderful,  and  the  present  management  deserve  the  thanks 
of  the  conimnnity  for  the  great  improvement  they  have 
eflected.  I  have  great  pleasure  in  being  able  to  record  these 
facts. 

At  the  date  of  my  visit,  Nov.  1st,  there  were  24  inmates  in 
the  house — 5  white  males;  10  whitefemales ;  3  colored  males; 
5  colored  females,  and  one  colored  infant,  six  weeks  old.  The 
mother  of  this  infant  is  an  insane  colored  woman  apparently 
about  twenty  years  of  age.  She  had  recently  been  brought  to 
the  almshouse,  and  was  found  chained  to  a  bedpost  to  prevent 
her  from  wandering  off,  or  from  doing  violence  to  herself  and 
others.  She  is  said  to  have  made  several  attempts  to  destroy 
her  infant.  As  her  case  is  one  of  acute  insanity,  and  as  she 
could  probably  be  cured  by  proper  and  timely  treatment,  I 
strongly  advised  that  she  be  removed  to  an  insane  asylum, 
with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 

CAKROLL    COUNTY    JAIL. 

Thi?  prison  remains  in  ihe  same  condition  it  was  in  two  years 
ago.  The  only  suggestion  I  can  make  to  the  authorities  is  to 
erect  a  new  jail,  which  is  certainly  greatly  needed.  Twelve 
prisoners  were  in  confinement — 7  white  males;  2  whitefemales; 
2  colored  males  and  1  colored  female. 

OAEROLL  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE. 

In  ray  last  report  I  spoke  of  this  house  in  terms  of  commen- 
dation. It  is  still  preserved  in  good  order  and  condition,  and 
is  exceptionally  well  managed.  It  contained  thirty-seven  in- 
mates— 15  white  men ;  8  white  women;  5  white  children  ;  4 
colored  men  ;  4  colored  women  and  1  colored  child.  Order, 
system  and  cleanliness  prevailed  in  every  department  of  the 
house. 

CECIL    COUNTY    JAIL. 

(Furnished  by  Dr.  0.  M.  Ellis,  member  State  Board  of 
Health.) 

Cecil  County  Jail  contains  this  30th  day  of  December,  (12) 
twelve  inmates,  of  whom  10  are  male  and  two  female — 7  are 
white  and  6  colored.  The  two  females  are  colored.  Of  the 
twelve  inmates  one-half  are  insane. 

1.  James  Andrews,  a  laborer,  found  insane  by  jury  1871, 
(crime  was  rape,)  has  since  been  confined  in  jail ;  white  ;  aged 
37;  at  last  term  of  Court  was  directed  to  be  sent  to  Maryland 
Insane  Hospital. 

2.  James  Barber,  farmer ;  assault  on  wife;  guilty,  but  in- 
sane; been  in  jail  six  months;  M'hite ;  aged  47:  ordered  by 
'Court  to  Maryland  Insane  Hospital, 
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3.  Jatues  Brown,  shoemaker ;  white ;  aged  60 ;  insane ; 
harmless ;  improved  and  will  soon  be  discharged. 

4.  Henry  Jimpen,  farmer  ;  white  ;  aged  70,  upwards  ;  insane, 
and  ordered  by  Court  to  Maryland  Insane  Hospital.  (This  man 
in  fit  of  insane  frenzy  in  1850,  killed  a  boy  with  a  corn  hoe; 
in  1874  he  nearly  accomplished  suicide,  and  was  arrested  for 
violent  threats  to  his  family,  and  was  at  ^asi!  judged  guilty,  but 
insane.) 

5.  Mary  Jane  Martin,  colored  ;  aged  about  40;  insane;  has 
been  many  times  at  almshouse,  but  being  a  wanderer  and  some- 
times dangerous,  was  sent  to  jail.  No  provision  has  been  made 
for  sending  her  to  hospital,  as  should  be. 

6.  Benjamin  Whiteman,  aged  28  ;  white  and  insane.  A  very 
worthy  fellow,  who  ought  instantly  to  be  removed  to  hospital 
for  treatment. 

7.  James  Whittington,  aged  30;  colored;  arrested  for  petty 
larceny;  awaiting  trial. 

8.  James  Barnes,  aged  30;  white;  under  sentence  of  60  days- 
for  petty  larceny. 

9.  Jacob  Andrews,  colored;  aged  21;  under  sentence  of  30 
days  tor  threatening  to  shoot. 

10.  Annie  Hawkins,  colored;  aged  25;  awaiting  trial  for 
petty  larceny. 

11.  Wm.  Gamion,  colored;  age  25;  awaiting  trial  for  pdtty 
larceny. 

12.  John  Shea,  white;  a  sick  tramp;  but  discharged  to  day. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  jail  is  fair;  the  insane  mingle  in- 
discriminately with  the  sane  persons. 

CECIL    COUNTY    ALMSHOUSE. 

I  did  not  visit  this  house,  but  the  following  was  kindly  furn- 
ished me  by  Dr.  0.  M.  Ellis,  member  Stale  Board  of  Health : 

"Since  the  inspection  of  this  institution  in  1877,  there  have 
been  made  many  changes  and  improvements  in  the  buildings 
and  outlying  grounds,  as  well  as  in  tlie  general  internal 
arrangements. 

"The  pig-pen  that  stood  fronting  the  house,  a  perpetual  nui 
sance  and  eye  sore,  has  been  removed  to  the  rear  of  the  barn 
a  new  and  very  tasty  fence  surrounds  the  buildings;  the  old 
house,  erected  the  last  century,  has  been  renovated,  and  now 
makes  an  excellent  granary  and  store-house;  a  commodious 
new  wagon  shed  has  been  built,  and   a  summer  kitchen  added 
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to  the  main  building.  The  property  is,  in  fact,  in  excellent 
condition.  The  farm  has  also  been  unusually  productive,  and 
thus  a  very  material  reduction  of  the  county  allowance  has 
been  made. 

"The  sexes  have  been  separated  ;  the  males  feraoved  to  the 
new  frame  house,  which  is  apart  from  the  main  building,  in 
which  have  been  collected  the  females.  This  was  accomplished 
with  very  little  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  inmates.  Much 
new  furniture  has  been  added  to  the  former  somewhat  scanty 
stock,  but  more  remains  to  be  done  in  this  direction.  The 
dietary  has  been  improved — good  coflee  and  wheat  bread  being 
served  daily;  indeed  the  house  diet,  so  tar  as  the  well  are  con- 
cerned, is  exceptionally  good.  But  a  new  cook  is  surely  needed ; 
the  present  cook,  born,  I  think,  in  the  house,  is  past  70  years, 
and  is  neither  fitted  by  skill  or  temper  for  her  place. 

"The  traditional  method  of  buying  supplies  for  the  house  is, 
in  many  respects,  highly  objectionable,  and  calls  tor  speedy 
reformation.  For  half  a  century,  and  under  all  phases  of  politi- 
cal management,  it  has  been  the  custom  to  deal  one  month  at  a 
time  with  neighboring  storekeepers  who  are  in  political  sym- 
pathy with  the  dominant  party.  The  abuses  likely  to  grow 
out  of  such  a  system  are  too  obvious  to  require  detailed  men- 
tion. In  such  an  institution  the  supplies  should  bo  bought  of 
the  lowest  bidder  after  an  open  competition. 

"The  records  of  the  house  are  not  kept  as  they  should  be. 
Indeed  there  ought  to  be  a  general  system  for  the  State,  uni- 
form in  all  the  counties,  for  the  collection  and  preservation  of 
the  statistics  of  these  institutions. 

"But  the  greatest  deficiency  of  the  almshouse  is  in  its  accom- 
modations for  the  sick  who  are  being  almost  daily  received 
there,  and  for  whom  there  is  practically  no  provision.  So 
common  is  the  habit  for  physicians  and  magistrates  in  all  parts 
of  the  county  to  send  the  indigent  sick  to  this  place,  that  it  is 
now  popularly  regarded  as  a  hospital  as  well  as  a  poor-house. 
This  it  is  in  "no  regard.  The  inmates  who  are  taken  sick 
are  properly  cared  for,  at  least  they  are  as  well  eared  for  as  the 
poor  help  in  the  home  makes  possible,  there  being  no  trained 
or  specially  employed  nurse.  But  for  the  outside  sick  there  is 
not  a  room,  or  a  bed,  or  any  other  special  provision.  On  this 
account  the  house  has  been  for  several  years  very  much  em- 
barrassed by  the  demands  of  sick  tramps  and  others.  In  these 
days  of  active  intent  in  all  matters  of  public  and  private 
sanitation,  and  care  for  the  sick  poor,  a  county  of  30,000 
population,  and  a  large  taxable  basis,  ought  to  be  better 
equipped  in  this  regard.  The  actual  need  of  the  county  is  a 
small  hospital,  detached   from   the  almshouse  and   more  con- 
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•veniently  located,  but  if  the  anthorities  fail  or  refuse  to  provide 
this,  it  becomes  imperatively  inenmbent  upon  the  trustees  of 
the  poor  to  meet  this  requirement  in  tiie  best  manner  they  may; 
as  by  setting  aside  certain  rooms  for  this  purpose,  which  should 
be  suitably  furnished,  and  under  the  exclusive  charge  of  a 
competent  kind  nurse. 

"The  general  sanitary  condition  of  the  house  and  grounds  is 
•excellent.  During  the  twelve  years  it  has  been  under  its 
present  management,  there  has  never  been  an  epidemic  of  any 
kind,  though  contagious  and  infectious  diseases  have  very 
often  been  introduced  from  without.  The  house  is  clean,  the 
air  pure,  and  the  grounds  without  nuisance. 

"On  account  of  the  very  mild  fall  and  winter,  and  the  great 
decrease  of  tramps,  there  are  fewer  inmates  than  for  several 
jears. 

"The  total  number  on  December  1st,  was  55;  of  these,  37 
are  male,  and  18  are  female. 

"36  are  white  and  19  colored.  Of  the  males,  25  are  white, 
12  colored.  Of  the  females,  11  are  white,  7  colored.  49  are 
adults,  6  are  children.  Of  the  children,  2  are  white,  4  colored. 
Of  the  children,  4  are  males,  2  females.  Of  the  55  inmates, 
23  are  imbecils  or  idiotic.  Of  the  23  insane,  14  are  male,  9 
female.  Of  the  23  insane,  15  are  white,  8  colored.  Of  the 
15  white,  5  are  female,  10  male.  Of  the  8  colored,  4  are 
female,  4  male.  There  are  only  4  foreigners — all  white  male. 
The  insane  are  all  harmless  and  incurable." 

CHAELES    COUNTY   JAIL. 

This  prison  was  visited  on  the  18th  day  of  November  1879, 
when  there  were  in  custody,  2  white  males,  2  colored  males 
and  one  colored  female.  One  of  the  white  men  had  recently 
been  committed  as  an  insane  pauper.  He  had  evidently 
escaped  from  the  National  Insane  Asylum  near  Washington 
city.  The  other  white  man  was  charged  with  murder,  but  he 
has  subsequently  been  tried  and  acquitted.  The  colored 
prisoners  were  all  confined  for  petty  ojHences. 

CHARLES    COUNTr   ALMSHOUSE. 

On  the  same  day,  18th  November,  I  made  an  inspection  of 
this  houEC,  finding  there  in  residence  five  old  men,  five  woman 
and  five  children,  all  white.  They  are  well  cared  for,  and 
good  liealth  prevailed.  The  house,  beds  and  bedding  were  all 
in  capital  order.  Every  thing  is  done  to  i7iake  the  sanitary  and 
domestic  arrangements  as  good  as  possible,  and  the  inmates 
appeared  cheerful  and  happy.  Altogether  the  management 
■  of  this  house  is  a  credit  to  the  community  and  to  tho  superin- 
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tendent  and  his  wite,  bj  whose  efforts  it  is  kept  in   such  ex- 
cellent condition. 

DOROHE&TER   COUNTY   JAIL. 

This  prison  is  very  badly  adapted  to  either  the  safe  keeping 
or  comfortable  accommodation  of  prisoners;  and  it  would  be  a 
creditable  movement  on  the  part  ot  the  autharities  that  they 
should  build  a  now  edifice.  At  the  time  of  my  visit,  there  were 
three  prisoners  in  confinement — two  negro  men  for  petty  lar- 
ceny, and  a  weak-minded  colored  woman,  for  no  particular 
offence,  but  simply  for  safe-keeping.  This  woman  occupied 
the  same  room  with  the  two  men,  notwithstanding  there  were- 
several  vacant  rooms  in  the  jail.     Camment  is  unnecessary. 

DORCHESTER    COUNTY    ALMSHOUSE. 

At  tiie  time  of  my  visit,  November  11th,  1879,  there  were' 
in  the  house  5  white  men  ;  7  white  women;  5  colored  men  ;  6- 
colored  women,  and  one  white  child. 

There  has  been  a  marked  improvement  in  the  condition  of 
this  place  since  my  last  visit,  bnt  the  colored  department  is  still 
very  untidy,  and  requires  better  attention.  Taking  the  house- 
altogether,  it  is  a  miserable  affair,  and  entirely  unsuited  as  a 
residence  for  that  class  of  human  beings  obliged  to  seek  shelter- 
under  its  roof.  The  chief  difficulty,  however,  being  the  want 
of  suitable  buildings,  and  not  inattention  on  the  part  of  the- 
steward,  who  is  an  industrious  and  well-meaning  man. 

EKEDERIOK  COUNTY   JAIL. 

This  is  comparatively  a  new   prison,  well  constructed,   and- 
in  very  much  better  condition  then    when  I   last  visited  it. — 
There  were  sixty  prisoners,  all  confined   for  petty  oflences  ex-- 
cept  one,  Felix  Mnnshower,  who  has  since  been   convicted  of 
murder  in  the  first  degree. 

FREDERICK  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE. 

Montevue  is  a  large  and  well  arranged  institution,. located' 
one  and  a  half  miles  from  Frederick  city.  This  house  was 
fully  described  in  a  previous  report.  It  is  very  well  managed, 
and  many  important  improvements  have  been  effected  since  my 
last  visit.  The  laundry  and  bakery  have  been  removed  from 
the  main  building  into  new  structures  erected  for  the  purpose 
on  the  west  side  of  the  iiospital;  it  is  also  in  contemplation  to 
remove  the  cooking  department  to  an  outbuilding  to  be  erected 
at  an  early  day,  which  will  add  to  the  comfort  and  convenience- 
of  the  main  building.  A  separate  building,  should  also  be- 
provided  for  the  noisy  insane. 
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The  colored  department  was  not  so  crowded  as  I  found  it  at 
the  time  of  my  last  visit,  and  a  decided  improvement  was^ 
noticeable  in  its  general  condition. 

Altogther  this  almshouse  is  a  very  creditable  institotion^^and 
with  a  more  cpmplete  organization,  would  rank  among  the  best 
of  the  kind  in  this  country.  The  trustees  propose  issuing  in  the 
future  anual  reports,  which  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
A  detailed  statement  of  the  domestic,  moral  and  financial  con- 
dition of  all  public  institutions  should  be  regularly  made^  in 
order  that  the  authorities  and  the  people  may  know  whether 
they  are  properly  and  successfully  managed. 

There  were  in  the  house  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  75  whiter 
males;  47  white  females  ;  12  white  children;  20  colored  males;. 
11  colored  females,  and  eight  colored  children.  In  the  insane 
department  there  were  31  white  men  ;  49  white  women  ;  9  col- 
ored men,  and  4  colored  women. 

HARFORD  COUNTY  JAIL. 

The  sooner  this  old  structure  falls  to  the  ground^  and  is  re* 
placed  by  another,  more  in  accordance  with  the  requirements 
of  modern  civilization,  the  better. 

HAKFORD   ALMSHOUSE. 

This  house  was  visited  on  the  6th  of  December.  Its  appear- 
ance and  condition  were  found,  as  upon  my  previous  visity  to 
be  satistactory,  except  in  the  colored  department,  which  is 
poorly  furnished,  and  at  times  overcrowded.  The  main  build- 
ing, which  is  used  exclusively  for  white  inmates,  was  strictly 
clean  and  in  every  respect  comfortable.  A  generous  diet  is 
provided  for  the  inmates,  and  even  for  the  numerous  "tramps^'" 
who  "drop  in"  ahnost  every  night. 

HOWARD  COUNTY. 

This  county  has  no  almshouse.  The  jail,  which  was  in  sueb 
wretched  condition  at  the  time  of  my  last  visit,  has  beer> 
replaced  by  a  new  and  substantial  stucture. 

KENT   COUNTY   JAIL. 

This  is  an  old  jail,  but  has  been  greatly  improved  since  my 
last  inspection,  and  the  ap|)caranco  and  keeping  of  the  place  is 
very  much  better.  The  cells  have  been  lined  with  heavy 
plank,  making  the  i)rison  so  secure  that  it  is  no  longer  necesary 
to  chain  prisoners  in  order  to  ]jrcvcnt  their  escape.  Cleanliness 
and  order  prevailed  where  before  tilth  and  disorder  were  ob- 
served. The  management  is  now  altogether  creditable,  and 
those  in  authority  deserve  credit  for  having  effected  such  a  de- 
sirable improvement.     The  entire  number   of   prisoners   was 
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four;  one  being  held  simply  as  a  witness;  the  others  were 
awaiting  trial  for  small  offenses.  One  a  boy  of  tender  years 
was  charged  with  petty  larceny. 

KENT    COUNTY    ALMSHOUSE. 

In  ray  last  visit  to  this  house  a  condition  of  things  existedj 
in  regard  to  overcrowding  of  the  inmates,  &c.,  which  was 
severely  criticized.  This  has  been  dealt  with,  with  gratifying 
efficiency,  by  the  authorities,  who  have  shown  commendable 
zeal  in  bnilding  an  addition  to  the  house,  thereby  relieving  the 
overcrowded  condition  of  the  inmates;  but  the  establishment 
is  not  yet,  and  cannot  bo  made  suitable  for  the  purposes  of  an 
almshouse.  So  far  as  cleanliness  is  concerned,  I  noticed  but 
little  improvement.  The  rooms  are  very  indifferently  furn- 
ished ;  no  particular  place  is  allowed  for  the  sick,  and  separa- 
tion of  the  sexes  is  not  provided  for.  In  the  colored  depart- 
ment, if  statements  of  inmates  are  to  be  relied  on,  one  room  is 
occupied  by  two  of  each  sex,  and  another  room  by  two  women 
and  one  man.  There  can  be  no  excuse  for  this,  as  the  four 
women  might  be  required  to  occupy  a  room  together.  The 
rooms  in  both  the  white  and  colored  departments  were  in 
gre«t  disorder,  and  the  beds  and  bedding  very  untidy. 

At  the  time  of  my  visit  fifty-one  inmates  occupied  the  build- 
ings— 36  white  males  ;  14  colored  males;  16  white  females  and 
5  colored  females.     Of  the  entire  number  eight  were  children. 

MONTGOMERY   COUNTY   JAIL. 

This  prison  has  been  repaired  and  greatly  improved  in  its 
structural  arrangements  since  my  last  visit.  It  is  probably  the 
best  kept,  most  orderly  and  absolutely  clean  jail  in  the  State. 
The  prisoners  are  well  provided  with  bedding,  food  and  what- 
ever else  may  be  necessary  and  proper.  The  warden  is  a  man 
of  forethought  and  intelligence,  and  with  all,  admirably  fitted 
for  the  position  he  holds — in  a  word  he  is  a  model  officer. 

MONTGOMERY  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE. 

I  note  quite  an  extensive  addition  to  this  house  since  my  last 
visit,  when  it  was  greatly  overcrowded.  The  addition  is  of 
brick,  and  cost  $3,500.  There  is  now  enough  room,  but  the 
house  is  not  properly  organized  and  managed.  There  is  no 
room  set  aside  for  the  sick  inmates,  which  should  be  in  every 
almshouse.  The  furniture  in  the  house  is  insufficient,  and  the 
beds  and  bedding  untidy.  More  furniture,  more  bed-clothes, 
(especially  sheets,)  and  a  little  more  care  on  the  part  of  the 
keeper,  is  required.  An  expenditure  of  a  few  hundred  dollars 
would  supply  the  house  with  furniture,  beds  and  bedding  of  a 
suitable  kind,  and  then  the  broom  and  scrubbing  brush  should 
be  vigorously  applied. 
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PRINCE  George's  county  jail. 

This  prison  was  not  visited,  owing  to  the  fact  that  I  made 
the  visit  to  the  almshouse  from  Washington  city,  and  the  ex- 
cessively rainy  day  prevented  my  reaching  Marlboro',  as  I  had 
contemplated  doing. 

PRINCE  George's  county  almshouse. 

Tiiis  institution  was  visited  by  hired  conveyance  from  Wash- 
ington city,  on  December  the  10th.  The  general  appearance 
and  condition  ot  tlie  house  indicated  care  and  attention.  The 
lower  story  of  the  main  building  is  occupied  by  the  steward  and 
his  family,  the  2nd  story  being  used  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  paupers.  The  apartments  were  all  in  good  condition,  and 
the  inmates  are  evidently  well  taken  care  of,  but  proper  provi- 
sion is  not  made  for  the  separation  of  the  sexes. 

QUEEN  ANNE's  COUNTY  JAIL. 

This  prison  is  in  about  the  same  condition  in  which  it  was 
Avhen  I  visited  it  before.  It  is  an  old  building,  with  an  addi- 
tion erected  several  years  ago.  The  apartments  for  prisoners 
are  of  the  kind  usually  seen  in  the  older  prisons  of  the  State. 
It<;ontained  ten  prisoners,  of  which  two  were  boys  14  and  16 
years  of  age,  all  awaiting  trial  for  petty  offences. 

QUEEN  ANNe's  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE. 

Visited  Octr.  13th.  The  institution  evidently  receives  dili- 
gent attention  and  care.  The  beds,  bedding  and  rooms 
generally  were  in  excellent  condition.  The  buildings  them- 
selves are  considerably  out  of  repair,  and  altogether  unsuited 
for  almshouse  purposes.  Separation  of  sexes  is  not  well 
guarded,  as  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  a  white  woman  has 
borne  two  children,  supposed  to  have  been  begotten  by  an 
insane  negro  inmate.  The  youngest  child,  the  fruits  of  this 
disgusting  miscegenation,  is  about  six  months  old.  Associa- 
tion occurs  in  the  buildings  and  grounds,  and  the  evil  conse- 
-quences  of  sex-mixing  would  be  much  more  frequent,  doubtless, 
if  it  were  not  for  the  unremitting  personal  oversight  of  the 
stewardess,  under  whose  kind  and  resolute  influence,  aided  by 
an  unusually  intelligent  Board  of  Trustees,  the  house  is  con- 
ducted in  the  best  manner  possible  under  the  circumstances. 

There  were  at  the  time  of  my  visit  twenty-six  inmates — five 
white  males;  eight  white  females;  eight  colored  males,  and 
five  colored  females.  Nearly  one-half  of  the  inmates  are 
weak-minded  or  insane.  One  epileptic  insane  man  was  found 
chained  to  the  floor  in  an  upper  room  ;  the  others  had  the 
liberty  of  the  house  and  grounds. 
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SOMERSET  COUNTY  JAIL. 

This  is  comparatively  a  new  Btructare,  cleanly  and  well  kept. 
It  contained  only  one  prisoner,  confined  for  some  petty  offence. 

SOMERSET  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE 

This  house  in  respect  to  cleanlines,  has  been  greatly  improv- 
ed since  my  last  visit;  the  chief  evil  now  existing  is  the  mix- 
ing of  the  sexes,  evinced  by  the  number  of  children  born  in  the 
house,  which  is  so  illy  arranged  as  to  render  a  proper  separation 
of  the  sexes  impossible. 

ST.  mary's  county  jail. 

1  found  this  prison  generally  clean.     There  were  only  two 
prisoners,  both  colored  men.     One  was  charged  with  an  assault, 
which  resulted  in  the  death  of   the  party  assaulted  ;  the  other, 
a  negro  man,  is  a  pitiable  case  of  insanity,  or  rather  imbecility,, 
confined  lor  safe  keeping 

"  ST.  mary's  county  almshouse. 

At  the  time  of  my  visit  to  this  house,  there  were  ten  inmates 
— two  white  men  ;  three  white  women  ;  one  white  child  ;  one 
colored  man  and  two  colored  women.  The  keeper's  family, 
consisting  of  himself,  wife  and  eight  children,  occupy  the  entire 
upper  story  of  the  house,  which  has  been  repaired  and  greatly 
improved  in  external  appearance ;  but  the  apartments  of  the 
inmates  were  not  in  as  good  condition,  generally,  as  they  were 
at  the  time  of  my  last  visit. 

TALBOT    COUNTY   JAIL. 

Visited  Octr.  11th,  1879.  A  two  story  brick  building,  near 
the  Conrt-House.  No  improvement  since  my  last  report.  It 
is  not  considered  a  secure  prison,  and  the  construction  is  suchi 
that  proper  cleanliness  cannot  be  preserved.  It  contained 
three  prisoners,  a  negro  man  for  assault  with  intent  to  kill,  and 
two  negro  girls  ciiarged  with  larceny.  During  the  winter 
months  there  are  usually  about  15  prisoners — mostly  "dredgers."" 
There  has  been  no  murder  case  in  this  county  since  1874. 

TALBOT  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE. 

At  the  date  of  my  visit  the  house  contained  43  inmates;  ten 
white  males;  12  white  females  ;  eleven  colored  males  ;  10  color- 
ed females.  Of  these  there  are  three  white  and  two  colored 
children  under  five  years  of  age.  Five  white  and  two  colored 
males,  and  two  white  females  are  imbeciles.  The  house  was 
not  in  good  coudition.  Decay  and  ruin  were  everywhere 
apparent.  The  house,  both  within  and  withont,  has  been  ne- 
glected ;  the  furniture  and  bedding  very  poor,  and  literally  in- 
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fested  with  vermin.  The  old  and  infirm,  tho  sick  and  insane, 
were  crowded  together,  and  if  "coming  events  cast  their  shadow" 
one    may   well    believe  that  the   sexes   are  not    kept  separate. 

HOME   FOE   FRIENDLESS    CHILDREN. — EASTON. 

This  excellent  charity  and  model  institution  is  under  the 
care  ot  an  association  of  ladies.  It  was  instituted  in  1870, 
and  has  received  at  various  times  appropriations  from  the 
State,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  $11,000,  of  which  $5,000 
were  expended  in  the  construction  of  the  house. 

The  purpose  for  which  the  institution  was  founded,  is  to  re- 
ceive indigent  feaiale  children  between  the  ages  of  three  and 
eight  years;  to  shelter  them  from  evil  associations;  to  sur- 
round them  with  proper  influences ;  to  inculcate  good  prin- 
ciples and  habits  of  neatness  and  industry;  to  instruct  them 
in  domestic  duties  so  as  to  qualify  them  for  usefulness,  and 
when  old  enough  obtain  for  them  good  homes  in  town  or 
country.  The  building  is  owned  by  the  association,  and  will 
accommodate  twenty-five  inmates;  at  the  time  of  my  visit  it 
had  twenty-two  inmates,  of  which  five  were  received  from  the 
almshouse.  Only  one  death  has  occurred  in  the  house  since  it 
was  established.  The  children  are  exceedingly  neat  in  appear- 
ance, and  bright  and  cheerful  in  disposition;  they  seem  to  re- 
gard the  matron  as  a  kind  mother;  and  the  lady  managers  of 
the  institution  are  untiring  in  their  efforts  to  surround  these 
little  orphans  with  physical  comforts  and  moral  influences, 
which  shall  make  their  lives  a  "well  spring  of  joy"  in  the 
future.  The  only  resources  available  for  the  support  of  this 
truly  benevolent  and  useful  "Home,"  is  the  annual  donations 
received  from  friends,  and  the  interest  ($360)  on  $6,000  re- 
served from  the  appropriation  made  by  the  State,  and  which 
has  been  invested  at  6  per  centum  per  annum.  The  institu- 
tion well  deserves  the  fostering  care  of  the  State.  It  is  not 
only  a  blessing  to  the  orphans  which  it  shelters,  but  an  honor 
to  the  community  in  which  it  is  located. 

WASHINGTON    COUNTY   JAIL. 

In  my  report  of  1877, 1  called  attention  to  the  old  and  delapi- 
dated  condition  of  this  prison,  and  to  the  fact  that  no  provision 
for  the  separation  of  the  sexes  exist  in  the  corridor  or  jail  yard. 
At  the  date  of  my  last  visit  on  tho  3rd  December  1879,  the 
prison  remained  without  improvement  or  repairs,  and  if  possi- 
ble was  in  a  still  worse  state  of  delapidation  than  at  the  time 
of  my  previous  visit. 

The  cells  are  merely  used  as  sleeping  apartments  ;  associa- 
tion of  the  sexes,  when  both  are  confined  in  the  jail,  must 
occur,  unless  the  inmates  are  kept  constantly  in  the  cells.    Any 
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other  efiort  at  separation  would  be  futile,  as  the  prisoners  have- 
nnrestricted  intercourse  in  the  corridor  and  yard.  The  present 
Sheriff,  who  had  just  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  office,  and 
the  intelligent  State's  Attorney  of  the  county,  both  complain  of 
this  defect  in  the  prison. 

There  are  no  conveniences  in  the  establishment,  and  its  sani- 
tary condition  is  necessarily  bad.  The  process  of  decay  will 
continue  from  year  to  year,  and  no  amount  of  repair  can  ever 
make  the  present  building  safe  or  comfortable.  The  attention 
of  the  Commissioners  is  therefore  respectfully  called  to  the  im- 
portance, indeed  the  necessity  of  erecting  a  new  jail. 

At  the  date  of  my  visit  there  were  sixteen  prisoners — eleven 
white  and  five  colored  men.  There  were  no  women,  but  I 
understood  that  two  had  recently  been  discharged.  Reckoned 
among  the  white  prisoners,  was  a  modest  looking  youth',  14 
years  of  age,  who  was  nnder  trial  for  murder,  and  has  since 
been  convicted  of  manslaughter  and  sentenced  for  a  short 
period  of  years  in  the  penitentiary. 

WASHINGTON    COUNTY    ALMSHOUSE. 

The  attention  of  the  authorities  of  this  enlightened  and 
wealthy  county  having  been  called,  in  ray  last  report,  to  the 
wretched  condition  of  their  almshouse,  they  have  since  been 
influenced  by  a  liberal  spirit,  and  have  exercised  a  wise  fore- 
thought in  making  better  provision  for  the  support  of  the  poor 
and  infirm. 

A  farm  located  one  and  a  half  miles  from  Hagerstown,  con- 
taining 112  acres  of  excellent  land,  in  a  high  state  of  cultiva- 
tion, with  the  necessary  buildings  for  the  storage  of  crops,  the 
care  of  stock  and  for  farm  purposes,  valued  at  $12,500,  was 
donated  by  a  wealthy  citizen,  John  Nicodemus,  Esq.,  in  1878, 
and  the  County  Commissioners  with  a  zeal  which  merits  com- 
mendation, at  once  set  to  work  to  build  thereon  a  new  alms- 
house, with  all  the  modern  improvements  and  conveniences. 

The  new  edifice  was  commenced  early  in  the  spring  of  1879, 
and  at  the  date  of  my  visit,  Deer.  4:thj  it  was  nearly  ready  for 
the  reception  of  its  future  occupants.  The  building  has  a  front 
of  152  feet,  the  central  projection  being  41  feet  wide,  and  the 
side  wings  45  feet,  connected  with  the  main  building  by  spa- 
cious corridors.  The  central  building  extends  back  about  125 
feet;  the  rooms  are  large  and  well  ventilated.  Some  are  single 
rooms,  others  are  intended  as  associate  dormatories,  and  will 
contain  from  four  to  fifteen  beds  each.  The  first  story  is 
arranged  for  the  steward's  family,  officers,  &c.  On  the  second 
floor,  in  the  central  building,  is  the  general  dining  room  for 
the  inmates,  capable  of  seating  fifty  persons.     The  kitchen  is 
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in  the  rear  of  the  dining-room,  and  is  fitted  up  with  all  the 
modern  appliances  for  rapid  and  successful  cooking.  In  tho 
wing  extensions,  sitting-rooms,  associate  dorraatories,  bath-rooms, 
and  rooms  for  the  sick  are  provided.  The  third  story  is  ar- 
ranged for  chambers  and  sewing-rooms.  The  arrangements 
for  the  separation  of  the  sexes  is  thorough  and  complete.  The 
males  will  occupy  one  wing  and  the  females  the  otiier,  which 
are  separated  by  division  doors  in  the  corridors,  and  a  passage 
way  in  the  main  building.  Yards  for  exercise,  &c.,  will  be 
provided  for  each  sex,  and  separated  by  a  high  plank  fence,  so 
there  will  not  be  any  opportunity  for  sex-mixing.  At  tho  rear 
end  of  the  central  building  provision  has  been  made  for  the 
chronic  insane,  and  a  few  strong  cells  will  be  fitted  up  for  acute 
cases  of  insanity.  The  building  is  to  be  supplied  with  water 
from  a  large  spring,  pumped  into  a  tank  of  the  capacity  of 
5,00G  gallons,  placed  under  the  roof  at  the  rear  of  the  centre 
building.  This,  together  with  two  large  cisterns,  located  on 
either  side  of  the  centre  building,  will  afibrd  an  adequate 
supply  of  excellent  water.  Four  furnaces  are  placed  in  the 
basement  for  the  purpose  of  warming  tho  building.  It  is  very 
probable  that  these  will  not  be  found  sufficient,  and  the  diffi- 
culty will  have  to  be  remedied  by  substituting  steam  or  hot 
water,  which  would  be  greatly  preferable  both  on  account  of 
economy  of  fuel  and  substantial  comfort.  In  each  story  in  the 
centre  building,  as  well  as  the  wings,  bath-rooms  with  hot  and 
cold  water,  and  conveniently  arranged  water-closets  are 
provided. 

The  cost  of  this  establishment  when  completed  and  furnished 
will  be  about  $30,000,  and  it  will  rank  as  one  of  the  best  and 
most  complete  almshouses  in  this  country,  and  in  point  of  sani- 
tary arrangements  it  surpasses  any  public  building  in  the  State 
of  Maryland.  It  will  accommodate  from  200  to  250  inmates  and 
if  properly  organized  and  managed,  will  be  not  only  a  credit 
to  Washington  county,  but  also  to  the  State. 

I  have  to  acknowledge  tha  courtesy  of  the  Commissioners  in 
conferring  with  me  in  reference  to  the  location  and  construc- 
tion of  the  house,  and  in  adopting  the  outline  of  tho  plan 
furnished. 

WICOMICO   COUNTY  JAIL. 

This  is  a  new  structure,  and  well  arranged.  The  cells  wcro 
found  clean  and  comfortable.  There  were  only  two  prisoners 
confined  for  offences  against  tho  law — both  of  a  petty  nature. 
There  was  an  insane  woman,  held  simply  for  safe  keeping 
awaiting  transfer  to  tho  State  Insane  Asylum,  whenever  her 
physical  condition,  which  was  very  precarious,  should  admit 
of  her  being  moved  with  safety.  She  was  most  kindly  watched 
and  cared  for  by  the  jailer  and  his  wife. 
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WICOMICO  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE. 


Tliia  honee  is  in  good  condition  as  to  cleanliness,  but  wholly 
ttijsuited  for  the  purposes  of  an  alinshonse.  The  sexes  are,  as 
far  as  practicable,  kept  separate.  There  were  at  the  time  of 
my  visit  ten  inmates — 2  white  and  4  colored  men  ;  2  white 
and  1  colored  female,  and  one  negro  child. 

WORCESTER  COUNTY  JAIL. 

This  prison  is  an  old  brick  structure.  It  contained  only 
two  prisoners.  One  a  negro  man,  who  had  recently  been  tried 
asd  convicted  of  rape,  and  sentenced  to  the  penitentiary;  the 
•other  a  white  youth  sentenced  to  a  short  period  of  imprison- 
ment  in  jail,  for  attempted  abduction  of  a  young  girl. 

WOROESTEK  COUNTY    ALMSHOUSE. 

I  have  no  encomiums  to  bestow  on  this  house.  It  was, 
'generally,  in  very  bad  condition;  the  negro  department  was 
<espeeially  filthy  and  disorderly.  A  blind  colored  girl,  about 
23  years  of  age,  was  enciente,  the  result  of  almshouse  iinmo- 
^ality.  A  negro  man  who  suffered  from  paroxysm  of  insanity, 
wss  chained  to  the  floor.  The  beds,  bedding,  floors  and  walls 
were  noticeably  untidy,  evincing  very  great  neglect.  The 
cSefects  were  pointed  out  to  the  intelligent  and  humane  physi- 
cian of  the  house,  who  was  present,  tenderly  ministering  to  the 
sneeds  of  the  sick,  and  wh©  readily  recognized  the  necessity  for 
..a4i.  iinproved"Conditi/)n  of  things. 
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Table  showing  number  of  Inmaies   in  the  Almshouses  of  the 

State. 


White, 

Colored. 

Counties  and  City. 

6^ 

•    i    ° 

1.     i    -^ 

S    1  ^ 
pR    1  Q 

a5 

r2 

15 

E 

(D 

2 
0 

'1; 
0 

H 

Alleghany  County 

30      26 

11 

0 

11 

4 
0 
5 

0 
3 

47 
6 

2 

2 

65 

9 

0 

0 

11 

4 
1 
1 

4 
0 
0 
8 
0 
2 
5 
0 
1 
1 
0 
2 
3 
1 
0 

69 

Anne  Arundel  Countj... 
Baltimore  Citv 

6 

324 

72 

5 

15 

25 

3 

282 

21 

10 

8 

13 

740 

Baltimore  County. 

116 

Caroline           *'     

3 

5 

24 

Carroll              " 

4 

12 
0 
5 

20 
4 
4 

10 
7 
8 
2 
2 

10 
9 
4 

4 
7 
0 
6 

11 
6 

13 
7 
3 
5 
4 
3 
9 
3 
1 
3 

37 

Cecil                 "     

ni     2 

61 

Charles             "     

1 
5        5!       5 

5l       7;       1 
75     47|     12 

8       7'       0 
14!     12i       6 

9!       51       0 
171       6        0 
5i       8       0 
2|       7       2 
2       3       1 

15 

Dorchester        "     

24 

Frederick          ''     ■. .. 

178 

Harford             "     

25 

Kent                  ''     

51 

Montfoiuery     "     

36 

Prince  George  '     

33 

Queen  Anne's  "     

27 

SoQierset           "     

18 

St.  Mary's        "     

11 

Talbot               "     

9     10 

3 

43 

Washington      *'     

45     45 

2  2 

3  G 

7 
0 

112 

W^icomico          "     

10 

Worcester         "     

0     7 

19 

Total 

C77    526 

70    167 

168 

44 

1,652 
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PAPERS  APPENDED. 


Attention  is  called  to  the  papers  herewith  transmitted,  pre- 
pared especially  for  the  State  Board  of  Health  by  gentlemen  of 
recognized  ability,  and  whose  opinions  are  entitled  to  the  highest 
consideration. 

The  paper  by  Professor  Chew  is  an  able  review  of  "The 
Aims  of  State  Medicine,"  and  will  be  fonnd  especially  interest- 
ing. It  sets  forth  in  a  clear  and  logical  manner  the  great  need 
of  reform  or  rather  advance  in  preventive  medicine,  which 
must,  in  the  future,  exercise  an  important  iufiuence  and  power 
over  the  public  health. 

The  writer  aptly  remarks,  that  "State  medicine  presents  the 
broadest  and  noblest  field  in  which  medical  science  and  art  can 
work  for  the  welfare  of  mankind;  for  the  object  to  which  it 
opposes  itself  is  not  merely  disease  as  it  occurs  in  individuals, 
but  as  it  extends  over  wide  areas  and  threatens  multitudes." 

Professor  McSherry's  paper  gives  some  valuable  "Hygienic 
Notes  in  Relation  to  Water."  The  writer  presents  a  hopeful 
view  for  the  future  in  predicting  that  "with  a  fair  knowledge 
of  hygiene  diflused  among  the  people,  diseases  will  be  greatly 
diminished  in  number  and  virulence,  and  the  treatment  of 
them,  as  they  occur,  will  be  much  more  successful  than  at 
present."  Bad  water  is  reckoned  among  the  chief  factors  in 
producing  human  maladies  and  human  miseries.  "Thirst  is 
more  imperious  than  hunger,"  and  good  water  more  to  be 
desired  than  good  food. 

The  article  on  "Preventive  Medicine,"  by  Dr.  Chas.  H.  Ohr, 
of  Cumberland,  Md.,  contains  many  points  of  interest  in  refar- 
ence  to  improving  the  public  health  and  prolonging  life.  The 
consequences  of  Malaria  are  dwelt  upon,  and  the  writer  thinks 
these  might  be  "materially  lessened,  if  not  entirely  prevented, 
by  proper  and  efficient  sanitary  laws."  The  facts  presented 
are  very  interesting,  and  will  be  found  of  value  to  the  people 
of  the  State. 

CONCLUSION. 

T  desire  to  express  my  thanks  to  his  Excellency,  Governor 
Carroll,  and  to  the  county  and  State  officials  generally,  for  the 
confidence  manifested,  and  the  politeness  uniformly  extended 
to  me,  while  in  the  discharge  of  my  oflicial  duties. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

CHAS.  W.  CHANCELLOE,  M.  D., 

8ecty.  Md.  State  Beard  of  Health. 
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Expenses  of  State  Board  of  Health  1878. 

Balance  from  1876-'7 $131  90 

Printing  1,500  Reports  1878 250  00 

Postage  and  expenses  on  same.. 50  00 

Travelling  expenses  of  Secretary 47  50 

Personal  expenses  of  Board 55  92 

Sanitary  works ; 3  60 

Stationery 18  50 

Publishing  and  distributing  Sanitary  Messenger 139  75 

$697  07 


Expenses  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  1879. 

Printing  and  stationery $  34  00 

Postage 7  00 

Travelling  expenses  ot  Secretary 165  00 

Travelling  and  other  expenses  of  Board 293  10 

Sanitary  works 41  33 

Copying  report  and  papers 25  00 

Lithographing 25  00 

Incidental 1  30 

1591  73 


The  Aims  of  State  Medicines. 

By  S.  C.  CHEV\^,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Materia  Medica,  University  of  Maryland. 


THE  AIMS  OF  STATE  MEDICINE. 


Under  the  term  ''State  Medicine,"  are  included  all  those  invest- 
igations which  have  as  their  object  the  detection  ot  the  causes 
of  disease,  and  those  means  and  appliances  which  are  used  for 
the  removal  or  destruction  of  such  causes. 

State  Medicine  thus  presents  the  broadest  and  noblest  field 
in  which  medical  science  and  art  can  work  for  the  welfare  of 
mankind  ;  for  the  object  to  which  it  opposes  itself,  is  not  merely 
disease  as  it  runs  in  individuals,  but  as  it  extends  over  wide 
areas  and  threatens  jnnltitudes. 

It  is  characteristic  of  a  rational  system  of  medicine  as  dis- 
tinguished from  empirical  and  unscientific  methods  of  practice, 
that  it  is  founded  upon  the  study  of  the  causes  of  disease,  re- 
mote or  proximate,  and  not  upon  the  mere  observation  of 
symptoms. 

The  evidence  afiorded  by  symptoms  is  often  fallacious,  or  at 
best,  equivocal ;  because  the  same  superficial  appearances  may 
result  from  very  diflferent  underlying  causes.  Nature's  vo- 
cabulary of  complaint  is  of  limited  extent;  the  signs  which 
betray  ihe  existence  of  diseases  are  far  fewer  than  the  diseases 
themselves;  so  that  the  same  term  may  be  used  to  signify  con- 
ditions of  widely  different  import  and  gravity.  The  phe- 
nomenon of  pain,  equal  in  degree  in  such  case,  may  express  a 
colic  or  an  intersusception,  or  herpes  or  a  cancer;  a  dropsy  may 
show  a  n^erely  local  disturbance,  or  a  damage  at  the  fountain- 
head  of  the  circulation. 

This  being  so,  it  is  of  essential  importance  to  the  proper 
treatment  of  disease  that  a  search  shall  be  instituted  into  its 
causes,  and  into  those  changes  it  is  capable  of  producing  which 
may  yet  give  no  sign  of  which  the  patient  is  conscious. 

The  modern  science  of  auscultation  which  throws  so  much 
light  upon  the  nature  and  progress  of  various  organic  diseases, 
and  discriminates  so  accurately  between  them,  consists  essen- 
tially in  the  discovery  of  symptoms  which  are  not  the  spon- 
taneous utterances  of  the  patient,  and  to  which  the  structural 
diseases  that  they  show,  hold  a  direct  causal  relation.  In 
pneumonias  or  pleurises,  for  example,  the  auscultatory  signs 
indicate  the  actual  changes  which  constitute  the  diseases,  with 
a  precision  to  which  pain,  cough  and  fever  cannot  approach. 
And  in  this,  as  in  many  other  ways,  the  unphilosophical 
character  of  the  similia  similihus  theory  is  shown  ;  for  what 
remedial  agent  ever  did  or  over  could  cause  a  dullness  on  per- 
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Gnssion,  a  tubal  breathing,  or  the  other  essential  and  character- 
istic signs  of  pnenmonia? 

The  search  for  causes  and  the  application  of  treatment  to 
them,  is  the  line  of  improvement  along  which  modern  medicine 
has  advanced  and  is  advancing ;  and  it  is  easy  to  see  how  the 
same  method  of  study  applied  at  an  earlier  stage  must  prompt 
investigations  into  causes  of  disease  which  may  be  as  yet  only 
potential,  not  active,  but  ready  to  act. 

And  thus  some  of  the  most  powerful  and  injurious  morbific 
influences,  when  once  detected,  may  be  done  away  with  or 
rendered  inoperative,  before  they  have  started  on  their  baleful 
careers. 

This  constitutes,  we  may  well  hope,  a  great  and  noble  sphere 
of  action  for  the  medicine  of  the  future ;  what  is  required  to 
render  its  measures  effective,  is  that  combination  towards  the 
ends  it  has  in  view,  which  State  Medicine  can  alone  secure. 

As  yet,  State  Medicine  may  be  said  to  be  almost  in  its  infancy, 
bat  when  armed  with  adequate  preventive  appliances,  and 
operating  on  a  scale  which  can  be  commanded  only  through 
the  authority  of  the  law,  its  beneficial  range  of  action  will  be 
coextensive  with  civilized  society. 

It  would,  however,  be  mere  blind  optimism  to  suppose  that 
any  system  of  State  Medicine,  however  well  organized  and 
administered,  could  effect  the  removal  of  all,  or  even  the  greater 
part  of  the  existing  causes  of  disease. 

There  are  personal  rights,  which,  however  mudh  their 
exercise  may  be  prejudicial  to  the  welfare  of  the  individual, 
cannot  be  made  matters  for  legal  regulation  without  risk  of 
violating  the  very  ends  for  which  law  is  ordained. 

The  follies  and  imprudencies,  which  are  the  futile  causes  of 
many  diseases,  may  be  gradually  diminished  by  the  spread  of 
better  education,  but  they  cannot  be  abolished  by  law. 

There  are,  however,  widely  operating  causes  of  disease? 
against  which,  as  individuals  cannot  protect  themselves,  they 
may  rightfully  expect  the  aid  of  law. 

The  adulteration  of  food  or  of  drink  practiced  for  the  fraudu- 
lent gain  of  a  few,  at  the  expense  of  the  health  of  many,  might 
properly  be  prevented  by  penal  enactments.  The  prosecution 
of  industries  which  vitiate  the  atmosphere  or  water  supplies, 
eould,  at  any  rate,  be  restricted  as  to  locality  and  kept  within 
bounds  where  they  can  do  no  harm.  Practices,  for  example, 
like  those  in  the  liquor  trade,  which,  with  a  fine  irony,  have 
been  termed  rectijiGation^  and  have  been  the  means  of  making 
colossal  fortunes,  might  be  the  subject  of  searching  scrutiny. 
Or  to  take  a  local  illustration,  wjiich    will   appeal  to   many  in 
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•this  community,  the  process  of  sugar  refining  should  surely 
never  be  allowed  at  the  expenseof  polluting  the  air  we  breathe. 

When  the  adulteration  of  food  is  practised  in  places  beyond 
'the  operation  of  our  own  laws,  information  upon  the  subject 
-may,  at  any  rate,  be  spread  among  the  people,  so  as  to  warn 
them  against  the  use  of  injurious  articles. 

Thus  with  the  progress  of  those  branches  of  science  which 
relate  to  conditions  of  health,  with  the  more  skillful  cultivation 
-of  the  soil,  producing  adequate  supplies  of  wholesome  food,  and 
with  a  more  correct  understanding  of  the  true  principles  of  ven- 
tilation and  drainage,  the  ordinary  sources  of  some  diseases  may 
be  done  away  with,  and  the  noxious  powers  of  others  greatly 
limited.  In  this  way  by  directing  its  investigations  and  appli- 
ances to  wide  areas,  and  through  the  aid  which  law  may  sup- 
ply, medicine  may,  in  the  future,  gain  more  and  more  control 
over  the  causes  of  disease.  The  term  medicine  is  here  used  in 
a  wide  sense,  as  implying  not  only  what  may  restore,  but  what- 
ever may  promote  and  guard  the  integrity  of  the  human  body. 
Perhaps  we  may  best  estimate  the  possibilities  of  the  future,  by 
'Comparing  the  present  condition  of  things  with  that  of  former 
periods  of  the  world's  history. 

Small  pox  was  once  enormously  destructive  of  human  life  ; 
but  no  death  is  now  due  to  it  except  from  the  ignorance  or 
folly  of  its  victims.  It  has  justly  been  likened  to  the  Sultan 
Bajaget,  shut  up  in  his  iron  cage,  though  once  the  scourge  and 
terror  of  mankind.  No  case  of  this  disease  should  now  ever  occur, 
for  with  a  proper  system  of  general  vaccination,  the  illustrious 
Jenner's  belief  would  be  realized,  and  the  disease  blotted  en- 
tirely from  the  category  of  human  miseries. 

Dr.  Jenner  in  his  work  on  the  Preservation  of  Health,  makes 
■the  remarkable  statement,  that  while  engaged  in  investigations 
in  Rome,  in  reference  to  the  comparative  duration  of  life  in 
ancient  and  modern  times,  he  "examined  every  old  tombstone 
to  find  out  the  average  ago  at  death,  and  the  frequency  or 
otherwise  of  death  at  an  advanced  age,  but  the  oldest  age  re- 
corded was  fifty-six,  and  the  majority  died  ere  they  had  reach- 
ed thirty.  In  modern  Rome,  on  tiie  contrary,  longevity 
is  common,  and  the  average  duration  of  life  little  less  than  in 
England." 

A  careful  study  of  original  sources  of  information  in  regard 
to  the  social  state  of  a  time  so  recent,  coinparitively,  as  the  age 
of  Elizabeth,  will  show  that  the  amount  of  disease,  and  the 
number  of  deaths  within  a  given  time,  and  for  a  given  popula- 
tion, was  far  greater  then  than  it  is  now.  "Epidemics  of  many 
]jinds'"  says  Kingsley,  "typhus,  ague,  plague,  devastated    Eng- 
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land  and    Europe  generally  in  those  days,  with  a  horrible   in- 
tensity to  which  even  the  choleras  of  our  times  are  mild." 

Coming  down  to  a  late  period,  it  is  made  apparent  by  the- 
accnrate  statistics  of  insurance  companies,  that  within  the  last 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  that  is  since  the  reign  of  George 
the  First,  the  average  of  human  life  has  increased  twenty-five 
pr.  cent.  But  this  statement  comes  short  of  the  truth.  It  does 
not  by  any  means  represent  the  full  result,  nor  give  an  ade- 
quate idea  of  the  improvement  that  has  actually  taken  place. 
Tor  in  making  up  such  an  average,  different  classes  in  the 
community  are  included,  so  that  the  results  in  those  who  can- 
not fully  avail  themselves  of  the  improvements  in  the  arts  of 
life,  in  hygiene  and  in  medicine,  serve  to  depress  the  apparent 
average  duration  of  life  in  those  who  can  so  avail  themselves. 
All  classes  have  profited  to  some  degree,  but  the  most  striking 
efiects  are  of  course  seen  in  the  highest  classes. 

The  London  Guardian  may  be  taken  as  representing  the 
social  state  of  the  upper  class  of  English  society.  In  its  mor- 
tality lists  for  four  weeks  previous  to  December  3rd,  1879,  one 
hundred  and  thirty-four  deaths  are  recorded  ;  of  these  twenty 
pr.  ct.  were  in  persons  above  eighty  years  of  age,  and  more 
than  half  of  this  number  had  exceeded  ninety  years. 

Now  if  such  improvements  have  taken  place  incidentally,  as 
it  were,  and  without  combined  action  looking  towards  definite 
ends,  how  much  more  may  be  expected  when  the  forces  of  the 
State  guided  by  the  light  of  science,  shall  be  directed  to  the 
removal  of  the  many  causes  which  are  now  injurious  to  health 
and  life. 

The  average  duration  of  human  life,  though  longer  than  it 
has  been  in  former  periods  of  the  world's  history,  is  yet  shorter 
than  it  ought  to  be.  Fair  analogical  reasoning  seems  to  bear 
out  this  conclusion,  which  is  strongly  maintained  by  the  French 
physiologist,  Flourens.  In  reply  to  the  question :  "What  is 
the  natural  term  of  the  life  of  man?"  he  says,  "A  man  who 
does  not  die  of  accidental  maladies,  should  live  from  ninety  to 
a  hundred  years."  He  bases  this  conclusion  on  observations 
npon  the  lower  animals,  in  which  the  time  required  for  full 
growth  is  one-fifth  part  of  the  whole  term  of  life.  Thus  the 
camel  is  eight  years  growing,  and  lives  to  forty ;  the  horse  is 
five  years  growing,  and  lives  to  twenty-five;  and  hence  he 
argues  that  as  man  attains  the  limit  of  his  bodily  development 
at  twenty,  as  shown  by  the  union  of  the  extremities  of  the 
bones  with  the  shafts,  the  normal  period  of  his  life  should  be 
about  one  hundred  years. 

The  argument  may  be  objected  to  as  inconclusive,  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  difficult  to  fix  the  time  of  complete  develop- 
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raent.  But  allowing  this  objection,  \i  the  reasoning  from  anal- 
ogy be  correct,  the  ternas  assigned  to  human  life  is  below  rather 
than  above  the  natural  limit.  Bufibn  took  stature  as  the  index, 
and  assigned  sixteen  years  as  the  average  period  of  growth  in 
height.  Full  stature  is  however  frequently  attained  when  de- 
velopment in  other  respects  is  still  very  imperfect ;  thus  the 
third  molar  teeth  are  often  as  late  as  the  twenty-first  year  in 
appearing.  Flourens'  own  index  does  not  denote  any  fixed 
period  ;  for  the  upper  extremities  of  the  radius  and  ulna,  (the 
bones  of  the  arm  from  the  elbow  to  the  wrist,)  become  joined 
to  the  shafts  about  the  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  year,  while  the 
upper  extremities  of  the  tibia  and  fibula  (the  bones  of  the  leg 
from  the  knee  to  the  ankle,)  do  not  unite  until  about  the  twen- 
ty-fifth year.  Taking  this  last  union  as  the  sign  of  complete 
development,  by  Flourens  rule,  human  life  should  be  protract- 
ed to  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  years.  Yet  it  is  interesting  to 
note,  that  Buiibn  and  Flourens,  using  diflierent  criteria  and  dif- 
ferent multiples,  arrived  at  the  same  result,  and  placed  the 
natural  term  of  life  at  about  a  century. 

There  is  a  necessary  limit  to  human  life  at  some  time,  a 
natural  mode  of  death,  which  few  experience,  but  which  must 
await  all  who  escape  what  Buflfon  calls  accidental  maladies.  It 
"would  belong  rather  to  transcendental  physiology  to  inquire 
what  is  the  nature  of  the  inherent  tendency  to  death  in  man, 
as  in  all  other  organisms  with  which  we  are  acquainted;  what 
law  there  is  in  virtue  of  which  sooner  or  later  the  processes  of 
life  must  cease.  "Corruption  is  one  of  nature's  terms,"  says 
Bacon  ;  and,  therefore,  since  there  is  a  limit  somewhere,  the 
highest  ideal  aim  of  medicine  must  be  the  prolongation  of  life 
until  the  occurrence  of  physiological  or  natural  death,  and  the 
prevention  of  accidental  death. 

If  we  seem  at  present  far  from  reaching  this  ideal,  there  are 
thoughtful  men  who  hold  that  in  the  progress  of  medicine  and 
of  other  branches  of  physical  science,  the  ordinary  sources  of 
many  diseases  will  be  avoided,  and  the  noxious  powers  of  others 
greatly  limited,  so  that  death  will  come  on  gradually  and  in 
such  a  strictly  natural  sequence  of  events  in  extreme  old  age, 
that  the  individual  may  be  no  more  conscious  of  his  death  than 
he  has  been  of  his  birth.  This  may  be  regarded  as  the  ideal 
aim  of  preventive,  or  State  medicine. 

Practically  it  may  be  dismissed  as  too  ideal  and  illusory;  but 
short  of  its  fulfilment,  and  greatly  to  be  preferred  to  such  ful- 
filment, even  if  the  latter  were  possible,  there  arc  vast  benefits 
in  store  for  mankind  which  are  sure  to  bo  accomplished  by  the 
more  extcndedspread  and  cultivation  of  State  niedicine. 


Hygienic  Notes  in  Relation  to  Water. 
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HYGIENIC  NOIES  IN  RELATION  TO  WATER. 


Diseases  of  late  years  appear  to  have  multiplied  almost  in- 
clefinitely,  but  in  point  of  fact  this  multiplication  is  really  a 
-matter  of  nomenclature,  a  matter  of  new  names,  or  the  result 
of  discrimination  among  diseases  similar  in  conspicuous  develop- 
ments, but  really  different  in  nature  or  origin.  The  writer  re- 
members well  when  BrigMs  Disease  was  something  new  in 
the  language  of  physicians  and  people,  but  Dropsy  was  surely 
CO  novelty,  although  the  form  derived  from  kidney  disease  had 
not  been  accurately  discriminated  before  Dr.  Bright  made  his 
now  familiar  investigations.  Diphtheria  is  held  to  be  a  new 
disease,  but  it  is  only  a  new  name  devised  by  Dr.  Bretonneau, 
on  account  of  the  pellicle  so  commonly  developed  in  a  form  of 
inflammation,  affecting  most  commonly  the  throat  and  adjacent 
parte.  We  often  hear  now  of  Trichiniasis.  Moses  had  not,  but 
iie  probably  knew  that  pork,  at  times,  proved  to  be  very  dange- 

•  reus  food,  when  he  forbade  its  use  to  the  people.  The  multi- 
plication of  terms  is  likely  to  go  on  forward,  as  physicians  wish 

•to  be  nicer  in  their  pathology,  or  to  use  more  exact,  or  it  may 
be,  more  comprehensive  language.  They  will  often  coin  terms 
for  complications — like  Dr.  Woodward's  Typho-malarial  Fever 
in  place  of  the  circumlocution  of  Malarial  Fever,  taking  on  a 
typhoid  form,  or  Typhoid  (or  typh)  Fever  complicated  with 
Malaria. 

There  are  deviations  from  the  healthy  condition  almost  with- 
out number,  whether  nameless  or  with  redundant  names,  and 
these  are  all  diseases,  some  of  which  are  as  inevitable  as  death,  but 
a  vast  proportion  of  which  may  be  escaped  or  avoided  by  pro- 
per measures,  and  these  are  such  as  are  said  to  be  preventable. 

Physicians  of  late  years  have  been  very  active  in  finding  the 

•  cauee's  of  various  diseases,  and  in  indicating  to  the  public  how 
these  causes  may  be  obviated,  or  their  results  favorably  modi- 
fied. AVith  a  fair  knowledge  of  hygiene  diffused  among  the 
people,  it  will  happen  :  Ist.  That  diseases  will  bo  greatly  di- 
n:iinished  in  number  and  in  virulence;  and  2d.  That  the  treat- 
ment of  them  as  they  occur  will  be  much  more  successful  than 
at  present. 
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The  indications  given  by  physicians  in  their  individual! 
capacity,  efl'ect  usually  only  families  or  individuals;  this  is- 
private  hygiene.  When  incorporated  into  Boards  ot  Health,, 
they  occupy  a  wider  field,  and  it  becomes  their  province  to  take 
care  of  the  sanitation  of  communities,  of  cities,  of  armies,  fleets 
and  nations;  that  is  to  pass  from  private  to  public  hygiene. 
There  can  be  no  overrating  of  the  importance  of  the  one,  or  tha 
other. 

Now  let  it  be  remembered  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  a  vast 
number,  probably  half,  of  the  diseases  to  which  humanity  i&. 
liable,  may  be  placed  in  the  category  of  preventable  diseases. 
Knowledge  is  power,  or  at  least,  an  element  of  power,  and  there 
are  few  kinds  of  knowledge  equal  to  that  which  may  be  made 
conservative  of  life  and  health.  Mr.  Mallock  asks,  "Is  life 
worth  living?"  And  her  equirea  a  whole  volume  to  answer  his 
own  question,  and  not  very  definitely  at  that.  An  inspired 
writer  says,  hetter  is  death  than  a  hitier-  life,  and  evei'lasting- 
rest  than  continual  sickness. 

After  a  good  conscience,  nothing  is  more  promotive  of 
human  happiness  than  health,  or  it  it  does  not  make  a  man- 
happy  in  itself,  it  takes  away,  as  Mallock  would  say,  an  element 
of  unhappiness,  and  opens  the  way  to  the  desideratum. 

Bad  tenements,  bad  clothing,  bad  food,  bad  air,  and  bad 
water,  are  great  factors  in  producing  human  maladies  and 
human  misery. 

Public  and  private  hygiene  ain^  at  removing  or  mitigating 
these  sources  of  evil  to  the  utmost  degree  possible. 

GOOD  OE  BAD  DRINKING    WATER. 

In  this  paper  I  only  propose  to  call  attention  briefly  to 
some  of  the  uses  of  water,  and  its  misuse;  the  need  of  good 
water,  and  evils  derived  from  its  impurities. 

We  are  all  interested  in  the  water  question.  In  the  human 
organism,  it  is  estimated  that  seventy  parts  in  a  hundred  con- 
sist of  water  plainly  discernible,  or  in  combinations  from  which 
it  may  be  separated.  Its  operation  is  never  ceasing  in  effect- 
ing the  molecular  changes  which  admit  of  no  rest  within  us.. 
The  man  who  never  heard  of  physiology,  and  who  could 
scarcely  be  convinced  that  his  rich  blood  is  nearly  seven-eights 
water,  atid  his  solid  bones  more  than  an  eighth  part  water, 
nevertheless  keeps  up  the  supplies  under  the  impulse  of  an 
unfailing  instinct.  Cremation  reduces  weight,  as  we  are  in- 
formed in  the  case  of  Dr.  Lemoyne,  from  140  pounds  to  seven 
pounds  of  dry  ash,  which  alone  represents  his  now  earthly  party,  ; 
or  his  mortal  remains. 
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Thirst  is  more  imperious  than  hunger,  and  solid  food  with- 
out the  aid  of  water  would  be  ofiered  in  vain  to  the  living 
tissues,  which  could  undego  neither  the  processes  of  renovation 
Eor  waste  absolutely  inseparable  from  the  conditions  of  life. 

As  a  man  must  needs  have  water,  his  supply  should  be 
abundant  and  good.  It  should  be  assuredly  free  from  dele- 
terious impurities.  Chemical  purity  is  not  expected  ;  indeed 
distilled  water  is  not  a  satisfactory  beverage.  We  miss 
fronj  it  the  flavor  and  sparkle  of  carbonic  acid,  and  its  slight 
derivations  usually  brought  from  mother  earth.  Nature 
does  not  supply  chemically  pure  water,  though  she  gives 
us  an  abundance  of  water  that  is  at  once  salubrious  and 
palatable.  There  is  said  to  be  in  the  DavTi,  Hollow  in  Alle- 
ghany county,  Pennsylvania,  a  spring  which  furnishes  water 
chemically  pure,  but  if  this  be  so  it  is  a  rarely  exceptional 
fountain.  The  pure  water  that  we  want  is  that  which  is  free 
from  deleterious  matters.  None  but  such  should  be  used  as  a 
beverage.  Large  cities  furnish  no  potable  pump  water  for 
obvious  reasons.  Our  Hef.lth  Officers  have  nearly  rescued 
Baltimore  from  imminent  danger  in  this  regard.  Some  per- 
sons think  such  care  of  the  public  health  officious,  but  they 
are  not  well  imformed.  Let  tbem  suppose  that  the  following 
presentation  of  facts  from  the  Dayton  Journal  were  applicable 
to  Baltimore  : 

WHAT    DO    YOU    DRINK  ? 

"The  workmen  engaged  in  the  excavation  for  the  new  IVuden 
block,  have  developed  a  state  of  affairs  worthy  of  serious 
thought  by  our  citizens.  The  lot  is  99  by  157  feet  in  size,  on 
which  were  five  double  dwelling-honses,  and  the  residents  were 
supplied  with  drinking  water  from  six  wells.  The  soil  was 
embellished  into  no  less  \\\?i.w  fifty-six  vaults  and  sinks.  Can 
comment  be  necessary?  This  may  be  taken  as  a  sample  of  the 
filth  saturation  of  the  soil  in  the  older  and  more  compact 
parts  of  our  fair  city.  But  these  conditions  are  only  now  and 
then  developed  in  the  march  of  public  improvements,  and 
then  passed  over  without  thought.  Many  of  our  good  people 
are  still  disposed  to  think  our  efficient  Board  of  Health  is  a 
visionary  alarmist  in  its  continued  warnings  to  the  citizens  and 
City  Council  to  beware  of  the  monstrous  evil  under  our  feet." 

The  following  spicy  paragraph  is  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  A.  N. 
Bell,  editor  of  the  Sanitarian : 

WAITING    FOR    DYSENTERY. 

"It  is  a  humbug,  said  one  of  the  Brooklyn  Commissioners  of 
City  Works  recently,  for  'The  Sanitarian'  to  keep  harping  upon 
the  efiects  of  the  drainage  from  Hempstead  privl'es  and  grave- 
vards  on  our  drinking  water.     Wo  have  had   it  ever  since  the 
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receiving  reservoir  commenced,  and  I  don't  see  that  we  have 
any  more  Dysentery  or  Typhoid  Fever  than  do  the  people  of 
jSFew  York.'  Well,  maybe  not.  Nevjr  York  has  the  same  kind 
of  drainage  from  the  hotel  privies  and  cow  pastures  of  Putnam 
county  into  the  tributaries  of  the  Croton,  and  the  same  large 
proportion  of  filth  diseases,  graveyard  infusions,  seasoned  with 
the  extract  of  privy  vaults,  may  be  a  luxury  to  those  who  have 
thus  become  accustomed  to  them,  just  as  missionary  rump 
steak  is  said  to  be  to  the  cannibals  of  the  Feejee  Islands,  but 
how  the  people  can  tolerate  officials  who  make  light  of  such 
^a??i5  humanity  as  this,  and  await  some  new  sign  from  among 
the  dead,  is  beyond  our  powers  of  comprehension.  The  taste 
of  the  cannibal  is  infinitely  to  bo  preferred." 

The  above  citations  may  give  to  the  Maryland  reader  some- 
thing to  reflect  upon,  and  after  reflection,  some  sufficient  motive 
lor  action. 

Our  rivers  and  streams  may  furnish  water  not  less  polluted 
than  that  which  comes  from  city  pumps.  London,  a  few  years 
ago,  liad  a  fearful  experience  from  the  consumption  of  water 
furnished  by  the  Thames,  and  fouled  by  the  reeking  masses  of 
filth  which  found  their  way,  or  were  thrown  into  into  the  river 
above  the  sources  of  supply.  Several  American  cities  have  now, 
or  have  had,  somethingof  this  same  experience.  Thousands  of 
victims  have  been  fatally  poisoned  by  such  waters.  Towns  and 
factories  do  so  pollute  the  rivers  and  steams  as  to  make  their 
living  waters,  or  waters  of  life  as  they  ought  to  bo,  waters 
of  disease  or  death.  Few  persons  who  have  not  studied  the 
matter,  have  any  idea  as  to  the  mortality  due  to  such  sources. 

Every  stream  in  Maryland  which  furnishes  drinking  water, 
should  be  subject  to  sanitary  inspection,  and  the  inspectors 
should  have  legal  power  and  authority  to  enforce  the  preserva- 
tion of  their  natural  purity.  The  rainfall  to  the  river ^  the 
sewage  to  the  soil,  has   become  a  significant  saying  in  England. 

The  supplies  to  cities  and  large  communities  demand  legal 
.protection  ;  country  houses  should  also  be  visited,  and  where 
his  well  or  his  spring  may  get  washings  from  sinks  or  the 
barn-yard,the  proprietor  should  be  frankly  admonished  of  the 
■i'lsk  he  is  incurring  for  himself  and  his  family.  The  evidence 
is  complete  of  the  dissemination  of  fatal  diseases  through  such 
channels. 

'Upon  dairy  farms  something  more  than  admonition  is  neces- 
sary. If  it  be  a  right  of  the  free  citizen  to  have  water  pollution 
about  his  milk  vessels,  it  is  equally  the  right  of  the  citizen 
who  buys  and  consumes  milk  to  know  that  it  comes  from  dairies 
where  crocks  and  cans  are  not  even  washed  with  polluted  water, 
4:.o  say  nothing.of  dilution.     It  is  more  important  to  protect  the 
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com  mil  nit  J  from  polluted  than  from  diluted  milk  ;  t'ne  last 
may  be  poor,  but  the  first  is  capable  of  disseminating  disease, 
and  frequently  does  so. 

Hitherto  few  people,  comparatively,  have  heeded  whether 
the  water  they  consume  is  derived  from  pure  or  impure  sources. 
Ifit  be  bright  and  clear,  and  not  obviously  offensive  to  the 
senses,  it  is  supposed  to  be  quite  fit  for  consumption.  This  idea 
often  causes  a  fatal  error.  Water  obviously  foul,  is  of  course 
rejected,  but  with  the  best  appearances  it  may  convey  the  seeds 
of  dangerous  or  fatal  diseases.  The  fact  is  sometimes  made 
manifest  by  epidemics  ot  Typhoid  Fever,  or  mayhap,  of  Cholera. 
People  who  do  not  wish  to  learn  the  qualities  of  their  drinking 
water  through  disastrious  experience,  should  demand  scientific 
examinations.  The  State  is  interested  in  the  welfare  of  all  its 
citizens.  Dr.  Bowditch  says  that  about  one-third  of  the  towns 
and  cities  in  the  U.  S.  make  some  eflbrt  to  get  wholesome 
drinking  water,  and  then  adds,  "the  remainder,  65.73  per  cent., 
either  confess  carelessness  or  ignorance  of  the  subject.  In  other 
words,  over  one-half  of  the  people  of  these  United  States  are 
openly  and  avowedly  living  in  a  senseless  disregard  as  to 
whether  they  are  drinking  pure  water,  or  water  contaminated 
by  every  kind  of  filth." — {Hygienein  America.)  The  people  of 
Maryland  ought  to  see  that  this  reproach  shall  not  apply  aiij 
longer,  at  least,  to  them. 

IMPURITIES   IN   THE   HOUSEHOLD. 

Suppose  water  to  come  from  a  source  as  pure  as  that  of  the 
Dark  Hollow,  may  it  not  undergo  deterioration  between  the 
source  and  the  consumption  ?  Assuredly,  in  many  ways.  That 
it  may  derive  lead  (E.  G.,)  from  leaden  pipes  or  cisterns,  and 
thus  poison  the  family,  is  but  too  familiar  a  fact.  It  may  be 
also  contaminated  by  being  kept  in  vepsels  of  zinc;  the  salts  of 
zinc,  taken  for  a  considerable  time,  though  in  very  small  quan- 
tities, are  capable  of  acting  very  injuriously  upon  the  human 
organism.  Tin,  perhaps,  never  contaminates  water,  but  yet  it 
is  in  evidence  that  many  persons  experience  lead  poisoning  after 
osing  water  kept  in  or  passed  through  tin  vessels.  The  fact  is, 
that  such  tin  is  adulterated  with  lead  from  mercenary  motives. 
The  following  extract  from  a  scientific  journal  gives  sufficient 
information  upon  this  matter: 

"lead    rOISONTlfG    IN    TIN    DISHES." 

"Attention  has  recently  been  called  to  a  new  risk  of  clironic 
poisoning  by  the  old  enemy,  lead.  Wi)at  wo  call  'tin'  vessels 
— that  is,  sheet  iron  coated  with  tin — are  in  daily  use  in  every 
household  in  the  land.  Thoy  are  cheap,  durable  and  conve- 
nient, and  have  been  considered  perfectly  safe  for  the  thousand 
culinary  purposes  to  which  they  are  devoted.     They  are  safe  if 
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the  tiu  plate  is  honestly  made;  but  unfortunately  this   is   not' 
always  to  be  counted  upon.     Tin  is  comparatively  cheap,  but 
lead  is  cheaper ;  and  an  alloy  of  the  two  metals  may  be  used  in 
the  place  ot  the  dearer  one,  with  profit  to  the  manufacturer, 
though  with  serious  detriment  to  the  user.     The  alloy  is  readi- 
ly acted  upon  by  acids,  and  salts   of  lead  are  thus  introduced 
into  food.     The  Michigan   State  Board  of  Health  has  lately 
been  investigating  this  subject,  having  been  led  to  do  so  by  a- 
letter  from  a  physician  who  found   that  certain  cases  of   what 
had  been  taken  for  chorea  were  renWy  parahjsis  agita?i.s,  which, 
could  be  traced  to  this  kind  of  lead  poison.     Other  cases  were 
brought  to  light  in  which  children  had  died  of  meningitis,  fits 
and  paralytic  affections,  caused  by   milk  kept  in  such   vessels,, 
the  acid  in  the  fluid  having  dissolved  the  lead.     Malic,  citric, 
and  other  fruit  acids  are  of  course  quicker  and  more  energetic 
in  their  action  upon  the  pernicious  alloy.     The  danger  is  the 
greater,  because  the  lead  salts  are  cumulative  poisons.     The 
effect  of  one  or  two  small  doses  may  not  be  perceptible,  but  in- 
finitesimal doses,  constantly  repeated,  will  in  the  end  prove  in- 
jurious, if  not  fatal.     Analysis  of  a  large  number  of  specimens 
of  tin  plate  used  in   culinary  articles,  showed  the  presence  of 
an  alloy  with  lead  in  almost  every  instance,  and  often  in  large 
quantities.     It  is  safe  to  assert  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
tinned  wares  in  the  market  are  unfit  for  use  on  this  account. 
That  we  may   not  be  accused  of  exciting  fears  which  may  be 
groundless,  we  will  inform  our  readers  how  they  can  settle  the 
question  for  themselves  by  a  simple  and  easy  test.     Put  a  drop 
of  strong  nitric  acid  on  the  suspected  'tin,'  and  rub   it  over  a 
space  as  large  as  a  dime.     Warm  it  very   gently   till  it  is  dry, 
and  then  let  fall  two  drops  of  a  solution  of  iodide  potassium  on 
the  spot.     If  lead  is  present  it  will  be  shown  by  a  bright  yel- 
low color,  due  to  the  formation  of  iodide  of  lead.     It  is  stated 
by  Dr.  Kedzie  that  a  peculiar  kind  of  tin  plate,  the  coating  of 
which  is  largely  made  up  of  lead,  is  coming  into  general  use 
for  roofing,  eaves,  troughs  and  conductors;  and  it  is  suggested - 
that  much  of  this  lead  will  eventually  be  dissolved  and  find  its 
way  into  household  cisterns.     Susceptible  persons  may  be  poi- 
soned by  washing  in  the  lead-charged  water,  and  all  who  drink 
it,  even  after  it  is  filtered,  are  in  danger  of  chronic  lead  poi- 
soning.    There  is  also  risk  in  the  use  of  glazed  earthern   ves- 
sels, if,  as  is  often  the  case,  the  glazing  contains  oxide  of  lead." 
— Boston  Journal  of  Chemistry. 

FILTRATION, 

Water  filters  should  form  a  portion  of  the  household  furni- 
ture in  all  cases  when  the  supply  does  not  come  directly  from 
a  source  above  suspicion.  They  may  be  of  very  simple  con- 
struction ;  thus  the  water  may  be  passed,  through,  muslin  bags- 
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containing  charcoal,  with  frequent  renewals,  or  through  hatter's 
felt,  or  other  material  adapted  to  filtering  purposes.  The  editor 
of  the  Sanitarian  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  silicated 
^«r5(?nj^^i{^y5,  which  he  considers  to  be  the  best  in  use.  Un- 
doubtedly good  filters  are  important  agents  in  domestic  sani- 
tation. 

ICE. 

Not  to  carry  this  paper  to  too  great  a  length,  the  writer  will 
only  call  attention  very  briefly  to  the  use  of  ice,  or  dangers 
arising  from  its  abuse,  or  its  impurities.  Ice  is  a  necessity  of 
modern  civilization,  and  in  Buitable  cases,  it  is  a  remedy  of 
inestimable  value.  In  common  with  many  other  good  things 
its  use  often  degenerates  into  abuse.  It  becomes  dangerous 
when  taken  rapidly  and  in  large  quantities  upon  the  stomach, 
whether  the  stomach  be  empty  or  full,  engaged  in  the  function 
of  digestion.  Besides  impairing  digestion,  it  may  give  a 
shock  to  the  system  which  may  reach  to  the  heart  itself,  and 
cause  sudden  death.  This  issue  of  course  is  rare,  but  one  may 
remember  that  there  is  such  a  liability.  The  moderate  use  of 
ice  or  iced  water  is  right  proper,  but  the  use  must  be  tempered 
with  some  discretion. 

Ice  without  may  be  very  impure  and  quite  capable  of  con- 
veying the  seeds  of  disease  by  contained  impurities.  Certain 
'familiar  tacts  are  calculated  to  mislead  the  public  upon  this 
matter.  It  it  well  known  that  in  salt  or  sea  water,  the  salt  is 
eliminated  by  freezing,  and  that  the  newly  formed  ice  is  nearly 
as  pure  as  distilled  water.  Such  known  facts  have  led  to  false 
inferences.  Ice  often  contains  deleterious  impurities,  harmless 
enough  when  locked  up  in  its  substance,  but  very  dangerous 
when  set  free  in  the  stomach  or  elsewhere.  An  illustration, 
may  enforce  this  matter. 

Some  two  or  three  years  ago,  many  persons  boarding  at  a 
large  hotel  at  Rye  Beach,  New  Hampshire,  were  attacked  with 
a  dangerous  form  of  enteric  disease,  the  source  of  which  for 
some  time  eluded  research.  It  was  at  length  found  that  the 
ice  supply  was  taken  from  a  neighboring  pond  which  gave 
when  stirred  in  summer,  an  intolerably  ofiensive  oder.  The 
ice  when  melted  proved  upon  examination  to  bo  loaded  with 
decaying  organic  matter  which  had  been  the  source,  and  the 
sole  source,  of  the  prevailing  disease.  There  was  not  another 
case  developed  when  that  ice  was  disused,  and  pure  ice  taken 
in  its  place. 

Otherwise,  germinal  matters  of  low  forms  of  life  may  lie 
dormant,  as  if  dead,  in  ice,  ready  to  develop  into  active  life  under 
a  higher  temperature,  as  in  a  warm  room,  or  in  the  human. 
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stomach,  which  might  be  harmful  or  not,  according  to  their 
nature,  or  to  individual  susceptibilities. 

The  only  object  of  the  writer  in  offering  this  paper,  is  to  make 
a  few  facts,  lamiliar  enough  to  medical  men  and  hygeistSy. 
equally  familiar  to  the  pnblic.  In  Baltimore,  we  expect  to 
have,  within  a  few  months,  the  best  water  supply  in  the  world^ 
and  it  should  be  a  matter  of  State  hygiene,  looked  to  by  the 
authorities,  that  it  should  be  kept  pure  now  and  forever.  There 
should  be  legal  prohibitions  on  all  known  sources  of  pollution. 
Pure  air  and  pure  water  are  among  the  prime  disiderata  of  & 
great  city  ;  Baltimore  can  have  both  by  a  judicious  system  of 
hygiene,  and  thus  make  good  her  claim  to  be  the  most  desira- 
ble city  for  residence  in  America. 

Moreover,  all  the  water  sources  in  the  State  intended  for  the 
consumption  of  the  inhabitants,  or  capable  of  spreading  Malaria, 
ought  to  be  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  State  Board  of 
Health,  aided  by  a  competent  chemist,  and  as  Baltimore  to  the 
other  cities,  so  may  Maryland  be  to  the  other  States,  at  once- 
the  most  attractive  and  most  salubrious  of  them  all. 

In  a  mere  business  view,  the  expense  of  improved  sanitatioEh 
would  be  promptly  returned  by  the  greatly  increased  value  cfi 
itbe  property  upon  which  such  improvement  may  be  efiected. 

November  y  1879. 
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PREYENTIYE  MEDICINE. 


From  an  earlj  period  in  the  history  of  our  race,  the  preser- 
vation of  health  has  been  considered  an  object  of  the  greatest 
importance.  The  possession  of  a  robust,  perfect  and  vigorous 
body,  were  primary  elements  to  the  attainment  of  power, 
Ihonor  and  even  of  wealth.  To  such  an  extent  was  this  recog- 
nized among  nations  prior  to  the  Christian  era,  that  decrepid 
and  sickly  males  were  put  to  death  to  prevent  them  from 
being  burdens  and  causes  of  weakness  to  the  State.  Even 
after  the  teachings  of  Christianity  had  expelled  this  inhuman 
■practice  from  the  laws  and  usages  of  States,  society  was  for 
centuries,  through  the  dark  ages,  based  and  maintained  on 
physical  development  and  power.  The  progress  of  education 
and  the  development  of  intellectual  power  and  achievments, 
have  measurably  reversed  this  order  of  things,  but  the  original 
idea  of  physical  development  being  the  basis  or  foundation  of 
power,  has  not  and  cannot  be  entirely  reversed  or  lost  to  sight. 
It  is  an  indisputable  maxim,  that  the  possession  of  a  sound 
body  is  essential  to  the  possession  of  a  sound  mind.  Although 
we  may  recognize  the  philosophy  of  the  maxim  that  "the  pen  is 
mightier  than  the  sword,"  we  must,  at  the  same  time, 
acknowledge  that  without  the  power  to  wield  the  sword,  the 
power  to  wield  tiie  pen  becomes  weak  and  inefficient.  The 
history  of  our  race  is  a  repetition  of  the  fact  that  physical 
force  caused  the  rise  to,  and  its  want  led  to  the  downfall  of. 
Empires  and  Kingdoms.  Through  the  middle  ages  kings  and 
nobles  owed  their  rise  to  the  possession  of  physical  strength 
more  than  to  mental  power. 

Wo  learn  also  from  the  same  history,  that  nations  which 
rose  on  brute  force  and  physical  development,  fell  when  degen- 
erated and  rendered  effeminate,  by  indulgence  in  luxurious 
and  riotous  living,  and  the  neglect  of  the  habits  of  life  which 
gave  rise  to  their  greatness  and  power  The  deterioration  of 
physical,  entailed  the  deterioration  of  mental  power,  and  led 
to  the  downfall  of  the  loftiest  nations,  and  their  vassals  and 
tributaries,  by  tnoro  simple  and  healthful  modes  of  life,  have 
risen  and  built  up  on  their  ruins  the  now  recognized  power 
and  wealth  of  the  eartii.  P]ngland,  with  her  Norman  blood 
and  stature,  engrafted   on  Saxon   sitnplicity  and    perseverance 
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irom  a  rude  and  barbaric  State,  rose  to  be  a  powerful  Kiogdom, 
and  now  to  a  wealthy  and  controlling  Empire.  Her  internal 
polity  shows  her  Statute  Books  largely  elevated  to  sanitary 
regulations,  with  health  laws  for  land  and  sea,  reaching  a 
higher  grade  of  perfection  than  those  of  any  other  nation. 
This  is  not  an  isolated  case.  The  French  Empire  has  subsided, 
and  the  sturdy  Prussian  has  converted  a  small  Kingdom  into 
a  powerful  Empire,  the  result  of  different  habits  of  life  and 
sanitary  laws. 

In  our  own  Republic,  history  repeats  itself  in  no  dubious 
form  ;  the  States  possessing  the  best  sanitary  laws  and  having 
bestowed  most  attention  to  the  requirements  of  health,  can 
boast  of  the  greatest  advancement  in  population,  in  wealth,  in 
mental  culture,  and  all  that  tends  to  comfort,  happiness  and 
true  greatness;  audit  must  ever  be  so.  Sanitary  law  is  of 
Divine  origin,  and  constitutes  a  large  proportion  of  the  Mosaic 
writings.  The  Creator  of  the  Universe,  when  he  selected  the 
seed  of  Abraham,  as  his  chosen  people,  intended  they  should 
be  a  mighty  power  on  the  earth,  and  early  in  their  history  and 
rise  enjoined  on  them  a 'code  of  laws  calculated  not  only  to 
restore  health,  but  as  well  to  prevent  disease.  The  methods  of 
restoring  health,  were  of  order  of  miraculous  interposition. 
The  methods  of  preserving  health,  were  based  on  the  natural 
laws,  which  are  the  same  to-day  as  in  the  remoter  ages  of  our 
race. 

In  our  day  morbific  causes  possess  a  wider  range  than  pre- 
vailed among  the  Israelites,  diseases  have  in  consequence 
multiplied  and  been  modified  in  many  cases  for  the  worse. 
Epidemics  unknown  to  them,  have  sprung  up  in  our  days  from 
causes  which  did  not  exist  among  them  or  in  their  day.  Many 
of  these  arise  from  causes  which  did  not  exist  nor  were  per- 
mitted among  them  ;  their  sanitary  laws  did  not  permit  their 
creation  or  development.  If,  then,  sanitary  law  was  deemed 
of  so  much  importance  when  the  causes  of  disease  were  bo 
much  more  noticed  in  number,  now  that  the  causes  have  been 
many  times  multiplied,  how  much  more  important  is  it  to 
follow  out  in  our  day,  the  line  of  policy  adopted  by  the 
Divine  Creator  for  the  government  of  his  chosen  people,  with 
such  additions  as  may  be  required  to  suit  the  changed  condi- 
tions of  our  difierent  circumstances. 

The  catalogue  of  Epidemic,  Zymotic,  Contagions,  Infectious 
and  Malarial  disease,  is  now  of  fearful  dimensions,  and  many 
of  these  diseases  might  be  stripped  of  their  baleful  power 
and  dimensions  by  proper  sanitary  laws  and  care,  and  thereby 
the  health,  the  wealth,  and  progress  of  the  people  and  the 
State  be  promoted.     Progress,  mentally  and  physically,  depend 
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upon  good  health,  which  depends  on  proper  sanitary  conditions 
and  surroundings.  We  boast  of  our  power  and  are  justly 
proud  of  our  ability  to  compete  with  our  trans- Atlantic  breth- 
eren  in  arts,  manufactures,  science  and  commerce,  for  nature, 
with  a  lavish  hand,  has  endowed  us  with  ample  resources  for 
the  race  of /competition.  Natural  resources  alone  are  not  sufB- 
cient  to  enable  us  successfully  to  outstrip  them  or  maintain  an 
equal  strife,  but  must  be  aided  by  sound  vigor  of  body  and 
mind. 

Shall  we  allow  them  to  overcome  our  natural  advantages  and 
outstrip  our  progress,  by  reason  of  their  better  sanitary  laws 
and  more  perfect  health  of  mind  and  body  ? 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  our  Malarial  diseases  frequently 
entail  upon  their  victims  other  organic  diseases,  which  impair 
and  destroy  both  mental  and  bodily  vigor,  as  well  as  life. 
These  consequences  might  be  materially  lessened,  if  not  entire- 
ly prevented,  by  proper  and  efficient  sanitary  laws.  The  prev- 
alence of  contagious  and  infectious  diseases  can  be  controlled 
and  often  prevented  if  it  be  the  special  duty  of  persons  having 
powers  conferred  on  them  to  adopt  and  put  into  execution  the 
requisite  measures.  A  State  Board  of  Health  to  arrange  sani- 
tary measures  and  enforce  the  same,  with  Local  Boards  in  the 
different  counties,  as  advisory  and  executive  aids,  seems  the 
most  rational  and  efficient  mode  of  accomplishing  results  so 
much  to  be  desired.  It  is  a  trite  saying  that  "an  ounce  of  pre- 
vention is  better  than  a  pound  of  core,"  and  there  is  vastly 
more  truth  than  poetry  in  this  maxim.  Preventive  medicine 
is  receiving  a  vast  amount  of  attention  in  our  day,  and  the 
time  is  coming  when  it  will  dominate  over  curative  medicine. 
Will  we  lend  a  helping  hand  to  increase  its  progress  and  bless 
our  people  with  increased  health  and  prosperity  ?  Prevention 
is  not  a  modern  science,  but  a  neglected  one. 
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